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R. CHAMBERLAIN’S new Budget enjoyed a 
M most deceptively friendly reception. If its 
popularity is to be measured by the degree of 
support which some of its main provisions command 
in the House of Commons, it is probably the most 
unpopular Budget that ever Chancellor introduced, 
and if a free vote had been taken on it at the end of 
the three days’ discussion, there is little doubt that 
it would have been thrown out by a very substantial 
majority. As the opposition to it, however, is concen- 
trated mainly, if not exclusively, on the Coalition side 
of the House, it did not become vocal until the very 
end of the debate, and even then was expressed in terms 
which scarcely did justice to the violence of the feelings 
behind it. As far as Mr. Chamberlain personally is 
concerned he took care to nail his colours to the mast 
by declaring that he would stand or fall by his proposal 
for increasing the Excess Profits Duty, but it is doubtful 
whether the amount of personal loyalty which he 
commands amongst the rank and file of the Coalition is 
sufficient to give this declaration a decisive effect. 
The hostility inside the House will be strongly rein- 
forced from outside, and we venture to predict that 
unless Mr. Lloyd George is prepared to throw Mr. 
Chamberlain over—which, of course, is not impossible— 
he and Mr. Bonar Law will have to exert all the means 
of pressure which they possess to bring their followers 
to heel and secure a majority for the heavy new taxation 
of business profits which the Budget imposes. 
* * * 








Mr. Chamberlain is, of course, on strong ground 
when he asks his critics how they would propose to 
make up the revenue which he would lose by abandoning 








his Excess Profits Duty and his new Corporation Tax ; 
and since it is the only ground on which he can defend 
them it is just as well that it should be strong. For 
he cannot find any support for either of these imposts 
in the canons of sound taxation. The Excess Profits 
Duty is bad for a variety of reasons. It is manifestly 
inequitable as between one business and another. 
It certainly tends to some extent to check productive 
enterprise and to encourage wasteful expenditure of 
various kinds. Above all, it is—like the new Cor- 
poration Tax—essentially a flat rate tax, which has no 
relation to individual ability to pay. They fall on the 
comparatively small investor equally as heavily as 
on the multi-millionaire. Though no adequate alter- 
native is likely to be proposed from the Coalition 
benches in the House of Commons, that is by no means 
to say that no such alternative can be devised—quite 
apart from any Capital Levy. It would be perfectly 
possible for the Chancellor to obtain equivalent revenue 
by the direct taxation of individuals. If the Excess 
Profits Duty were abolished the receipts from Income 
Tax and Super-tax would of course be automatically 
increased by a considerable amount, possibly to the 
extent of 50 or 60 per cent. of the revenue sacrificed. 
The balance could be made up by increasing the Super- 
tax and possibly the Death Duties. That undoubtedly 
would be a far sounder and more equitable plan. The 
only objection to it is that, while the Government would 
in reality be extracting no more money than before from 
the pockets of the rich as a class, but only making 
a better distribution of the burden, the amount of the 
Direct Taxes to be levied on the biggest incomes would 
seem terrifyingly large. The Treasury acts on the 
assumption that most rich men prefer to receive say, 
£100,000, and to be taxed, say, 12s. in the pound 
than to receive £160,000 and be taxed 15s. in the 
pound. And possibly it is right. 
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The text of the long Note addressed this week by 
the German Government to the Supreme Council is 
not yet available, but from the summaries which have 
appeared it seems clear that Herr Miiller is making a 
quite untenable demand. Everyone knows that Ger- 
many is in an extremely unsettled state and that fresh 
revolts both from the Left and from the Right are 
always possible, but that fact cannot be held to justify 
a doubling of the size of the army which Germany 
under the Treaty is permitted to maintain. The 
chief difficulty of the present situation is that the 
Army which already exists is not under the effective 
control of the Government. If it were it should be 
more than large enough to maintain order in all the 
unsettled areas. The German Government may argue 
that without a larger army it cannot disarm the disloyal 
troops. Ifthat is true Germany is in a most unfortunate 
position, but clearly the Supreme Council cannot help 
her out of the vicious circle. She must find her own way. 
For what guarantee can we have that fresh troops would 
be more loyal than Noske’s troops were? There are 
some signs that this Note is part of an attempt by 
the German Government to exploit the differences 
which have recently arisen between the Allies. If so, 
it is certainly desirable that the German Government 
should understand as soon as possible that the strong 
forces in this country which are opposed to such meas- 
ures as the French occupation of Frankfort can by no 
means be counted upon to give any support to proposals 
for the enlargement of the German army. 

* * * 


At last definite arrangements have been made for 
a delegation of responsible and competent investi- 
gators to visit Soviet Russia. The British Government 
has decided to grant passports for this purpose to the 
joint delegation of the Labour Party and the Trade 
Union Congress, and the Russian Government has 
notified its willingness to receive the delegation and 
give it every facility for making “‘ an impartial investi- 
gation.” The Party is to leave London next Tuesday 
and hopes to be back in time to report to the Labour 
Party Congress in June. The refusal—whether tacit 
or explicit—of the Soviet Government to receive the 
Commission appointed by the League of Nations is 
to be regretted, since the report of such a Commission 
would doubtless have carried greater weight than the 
report of any exclusively ‘“‘ Labour” delegation. In 
many very important respects, however, the latter is 
likely to be the more critical and the more competent. 
Such sympathy with Bolshevism as can be said to exist 
in Labour circles in this country is almost exclusively 
due to the attempt to overthrow it by military force 
and to substitute a reactionary regime. If half that 
is reported in the British Press concerning Bolshevism 
in practice is true, notably as regards industrial con- 
scrip ion and the abandonment of all democratic 
methods and safeguards, there is no quarter in which 
it will be more severely condemned and repudiated 
than by the leaders of the British Labour movement. 
In these respects at any rate the public may be assured 
that the delegation will show no undue tenderness for 
the feelings of Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky. 

* . * 


The terms of the Turkish Treaty as settled at San 
Remo by the Prime Ministers of France, Great Britain 


and Italy, and their motley entourage of soldiers, 
diplomats, claimants and victims, are still wrapped in 
official secrecy. But enough has leaked out to justify 
our confident expectation that the triumvirs would 
find themselves involved in an almost hopeless muddle. 
They started heavily handicapped—largely, if not 
entirely, by their own fault, for this business ought 
to have been undertaken a year ago. The long delay 
bred violence, greed and despair throughout the Middle 
Hast, and the statesmen of Europe to-day present a 
sorry spectacle in face of the Feisuls and Kemals, 
the hunted and murdered Armenians, and the rising 
flood of Moslem and Jewish passions. They appear 
to have satisfied no one. Armenia was offered to the 
League of Nations. The League naturally asks how 
it is to accept such a mandate, with no resources or 
arms. The new State of Armenia, therefore, is still 
without a protector, and Erzerum, its capital, is in the 
occupation of the Turkish Nationalists! The Greeks 
are to have Smyrna, it seems (against the wishes of 
France), but whether as a part of Greece or under 
Turkish sovereignty, is not yet clear. There are also 
sinister rumours that the Bulgarophobes have had their 
way, and that Greece is to be still further swollen with 
Adrianople and Thrace. The Dardanelles are, of course, 
to be internationalised with troops stationed at Gallipoli 
to watch them. Batum will also be an international 
port, to be enjoyed in common by Azerbaijan, Georgia 
and Armenia. Kurdistan is to be left for a couple of 
years to discover what are its national aspirations. 
Meantime Feisul, “‘ King of Syria including Palestine,” 
still remains in enjoyment of his throne—and appa- 
rently also of subsidies from us! And Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha is reported to be holding a Congress at Angora 
for the purpose of founding an Anatolian Republic. 
We confess that we look forward with enormous 
interest to an account of this “ settlement’ by Mr. 
Lloyd George on his return to Westminster. 


* * * 


The housing question seems now to have settled 
down into an affair of all-round recriminations, with 
a steady refrain in the shape of cries of distress from 
Whitehall. Trade Unions, the Ministry of Health, 
the Local Authorities, Parliament, and the miserable 
public, are all engaged in the quarrel. The progress 
of the houses is, of course, almost invisible. Dr. 
Addison has proclaimed the melancholy news of how 
the local Housing Boards have failed in London. The 
London County Council has issued stock for £7,000,000 
at 6 per cent.; only one million has been taken up. 
In the House of Commons, Coalition members ask why 
the Labour Party, which had issued a manifesto in 
favour of the building of a million houses, has not 
produced a constructive scheme. Dr. Addison agreed 
that it was lamentable that he could get no practical 
suggestions to assist him. But why should the Govern- 
ment expect the Labour Party (which incidentally 
it considers is “‘ not fit to govern”) to do its work 
for it? The Government had schemes offered to it, 
but it does not choose to adopt them. It complains 
because it cannot get enough labour, owing to the 
objection of the building trade operatives to dilution. 
But it knows that what the operatives demand—and 
rightly demand—as a condition of dilution, is proper 
conditions in the industry, with adequate protection 
against unemployment. It complains of the difficulty 
in getting materials. But what is it doing to check 
the “‘rings” and profiteering in these materials, or 
to increase the supply? It knows that important 
experiments are being made in building by “ direct 
labour.” Why does not it encourage these a little 
more warmly ? We make the “ practical suggestion ” 


to Dr. Addison that he should try an alternative— 
and try it on a large scale—to building his houses by 
private profit-making enterprise. 
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The Labour Party has just issued the agenda for its 
Annual Conference at Scarborough in June. There is 
hardly an issue of policy which is not touched upon in 
one or more of the immense number of resolutions 
submitted. The Parliamentary Party comes in for 
severe handling in a number of motions, mostly censur- 
ing its members for lax attendance and criticising the 
practice by which many of them combine their parlia- 
mentary duties with onerous positions as Trade Union 
officials. There is also from a number of different 
centres a strong demand for the clearing up of the 
Party’s attitude on the Irish question, all the resolutions 
submitted taking the standpoint that no limit must be 
placed on the application of the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and that Ireland must be free to choose her 
own form of government without restriction from this 
country. A number of resolutions condemn the Peace 
Treaty, and demand its revision as a means to the 
economic restoration of Euro There is no resolution 
for affiliation to the Third International; but one 
demands withdrawal from the Second, and another 
seeks to associate the Labour Party with the attempt 
to re-form the International on an inclusive basis. 
Several resolutions demand peace with Russia, and 
protest against British and Allied policy in relation to 
Russia and Hungary. In home affairs there is a remark- 
able unanimity regarding nationalisation and workers’ 
control in industry as the outstanding question, all the 
resolutions submitted seeking to make a measure of 
democratic control an essential part of any scheme of 
public ownership. Housing accounts for ten resolu- 
tions, all critical of the Government, and demanding, 
among other things, a national housing loan, the con- 
tinuance of the Rent Restriction Acts, the complete 
control of building materials, and the provision of money 
at low interest to local authorities for housing schemes. 


* * 


Perhaps the most important of all the resolutions 
which will come before the Conference is that in which 
the Executive demands the raising of the fees from 
affiliated Societies from 2d. to 8d. per member. This 
may seem a small matter, but it raises a vital question 
of principle. It has been for some time past manifest 
that the central and local work of the Labour Party 
cannot possibly be carried on without very much 
larger funds. The present income of the Party, as the 
Executive shows in a statement accompanying the 
resolutions, is inadequate even to carry on the day-to- 
day organising and propaganda work of the office, 
and allows literally nothing for elections. This, indeed, 
will still be the position even if the fees are raised as 
the Executive suggests. The question of principle 
involved is whether the Party is to continue, as it has 
been in the past, a party with a very weak political 
organisation, depending p Bee entirely on the political 
funds which are retained by the constituent Unions— 
which means that most constituencies are practically 
compelled to select as candidates men who have behind 
them the financial backing of their own particular 
Union, or who are in a position to pay their own election 
expenses. This is a most unsatisfactory situation, and 
it is clear that, if the Labour Party is to develop into 
a real people’s party, its local organisations must be 
in a position to choose the best man for their candidate 
much more freely than they can to-day. The raising 
of the fees from 2d. to 3d. will not go far to meet this 
need ; but it is at least a step in the right direction, and 
it is to be hoped that, since the Trade Unions recognise 
the need for making their political action more effective, 
they will also be prepared to build up the Labour Party, 
both nationally and locally, into an effective machine, 
and to sink their special trade point of view in the wider 
point of view of the Party as representing the whole 
working community. 


The railway negotiations have not advanced during 
the past week, but it has become manifest that the 
force behind the railwaymen’s demand for a substantial 
advance in wages is very great indeed. The Locomotive 
Engineers have followed the example of the National 
Union of Railwaymen in putting forward a demand for 
an advance altogether apart from the sliding scale, 
and all over the country there is ample evidence of the 
widespread unrest among all grades of railway workers. 
In view of the fact that the recent settlement was 
never regarded by the men as satisfactory, and was 
only agreed to virtually under duress, this is natural 
enough, and it seems probable that a substantial 
advance, corresponding to those recently awarded to 
dockers and miners, will have to be granted. This is 
the clearer now that the recommendations contained 
in the Report of the Dockers’ Inquiry have been definitely 
accepted by the employers—an attempt to make their 
acceptance conditional on safeguards for greater output 
having in effect broken down. Negotiations are now 
proceeding with regard to the details arising in the 
application of the new minimum of 16s. a day ; but the 
dockers have definitely won their point, and, with their 
victory, waterside labour seems destined to pass once 
and for all out of the category of casual and unskilled 
occupations, and to achieve full recognition as a skilled 
and organised trade. The importance of this recogni- 
tion can hardly be over-estimated, and its effects on the 
attitude and status of the whole body of less skilled and 
less organised labour are bound to be very great indeed. 
The occupations which were once regarded as the home 
of the “ bottom dog ”’ are fast establishing their claim 
to equality of status and treatment with the skilled 
crafts, and a great consolidation of Labour organisation 
is certain to result from the change. 

* * cs 

An Irish correspondent writes: Instead of claiming 
the release of the Mountjoy hunger-strikers as a proof 
of its magnanimity, Dublin Castle, to the delight of 
Sinn Fein, keeps protesting that this departure implies 
no variation in its policy. On paper, indeed, the 
old system has been overthrown, and the new 
regulations extending ameliorative treatment to 
political prisoners completely revoke the notorious 
Order by which Mr. Macpherson degraded suspects 
under D.O.R.A. to the level of common criminals. 
But in Ireland, as we know to our cost, the letter 
of official regulations matters less than the spirit in 
which they are administered. English opinion appears 
to imagine that if Lord French disappeared, like Mr. 
Macpherson, all would be well. This is wholly to 
misunderstand the situation. Moderate Irishmen’s 
quarrel with the Viceroy is that he has been content 
to act as the puppet of the Castle autocrats, and while 
these retain in their hands all the threads of executive 
power they are in a position to exercise the same evil 
influence over his successor. Meanwhile, in the country 
the paralysis of the main functions of Government 
steadily increases. Nor is it the most sensational 
developments that possess the greatest significance. 
As a matter of fact, the Republicans are winning their 
biggest successes over the civil rather than the military 
regime. In many Southern counties the law courts, 
except for Government prosecutions, might close their 
doors, all private disputes being dealt with by Sinn 
Fein arbitration courts. To take another instance, 
the Government, having decided to decontrol bacon 
and butter, Labour, in alliance with the Republicans, 
reimposes control by an embargo on exports, and 
compels the Department of Agriculture—a Government 
Board—to ratify its agreement with the producers. 
On the military side, though spectacular barrack 
sieges have ceased for the time being, the vendetta 
against the R.LC. is being relentlessly pursued, and 
the number of murders has risen to an average of 
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six or seven a week. Even at Mass, as the Kilmihill 
tragedy shows, constables kneel with bombs and 
loaded revolvers ready to hand, and armed guards 
parade outside the chapels while their comrades are 
praying within. Undoubtedly, the result is a triumph 
for Sinn Fein, though scarcely for Sinn Fein’s favourite 
ideal of Holy Ireland. 
+ * * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: Why has one of the 
most important facts about the recent series of 
by-elections been so generally overlooked? I do not, 

of course, refer to the huge turnover of votes from the Coalition 
to the anti-Coalition side, or to the enormous mass of electors 
who steadily refuse to vote either way, or even to the continuing 
folly of rival Opposition attacks on Ministerial seats which, 
with a little give-and-take, might be divided up by the attacking 
parties at their ease. What is less noticed, though it is surely 
worth noticing, is that the recent elation of the defenders sprang 
from their retention of a certain number of strongholds which, 
had they not been considered safe, would never have been put 
to the slightest hazard. 
* * * 

Except in the cases of Stockport, which is only half an exception, 
and Dartford, where the Coalition were nearly 27,000 votes to 
the bad as compared with last time, the foregoing remark applies 
to all the recent vacancies. That is to say, all, with the exceptions 
named, were created by the voluntary choice of the Prime 
Minister, who may be presumed from internal evidence to have 
been guided by the principle that no seat should be vacated 
unless it had been held at the General Election by a majority 
of at least 3,000. Here, it will be seen, we have a clue to such 
puzzles as the elevation of Sir Hamar Greenwood to the Cabinet 
hierarchy. An 18,000 majority stands well above the electora] 
Plimsoll-line, and indeed the Coalitionists are already beginning 
to boast—such is their self-confidence !—that Sunderland may 


be held. 
* * * 


I am not sure, by the way, that Mr. Clyde, the late Lord 
Advocate, has not had occasion to regret his 5,000 majority at 
the General Election. If he had come in on that occasion a 
thousand or two short of the qualifying minimum he might stil] 
have been Lord Advocate and still in Parliament to boot, since 
it would have been considered unsafe (from the point of view of 
the succession to his seat) to offer him judicial preferment before 
the dissolution. As things are, he seems to have been promoted 
to a post which at the time when he resigned to take it up was 
not yet vacant, and which is still, I believe, in the tenacious 
possession of Lord Strathclyde, once famous in political con- 
troversy as Mr. Alexander Ure. 

* * * 

Whether called by the name of retirement, resignation or 
supercession, Lord French’s oft-rumoured withdrawal from the 
Irish Government was supposed to have been timed for the same 
date as Mr. Macpherson’s. If, as seems to be widely felt, the 
step has been too long postponed, the reasons are obvious. For 
one thing, the Government have been notoriously in a fix about 
the selection of a suitable successor, and, in the second place, 
the off-hand fashion in which the ex-Chief Secretary was shifted 
from a position of greater to one of smaller distinction could 
scarcely be applied to a man of Lord French’s eminence. Hence 
the resort to stealthier methods; the method of calculated 
rumours and slighted advice or countermanded instruction, and, 
latterly, of appointments from Downing Street of unacceptable 
fellow-administrators—all designed with the single purpose of 
giving to the Viceroy’s thoughts a definite twist towards retire- 
ment. I believe there is a theory, probably not without substance, 
that it is less Lord French than Lord French’s chief confidentia] 
adviser (a son of the late Colonel Sanderson) whom the Govern- 
ment feel to be in the way of their revised policy. Presumably 
the idea is that should the head go the tail must follow. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, opinion in Parliament on the Irish position, even 
on the lines discussed in last week’s NEw STATESMAN, would 
seem to be ripening apace. Inconceivable as acquiescence in an 
Irish Republic might have been at one time it is none the less 
true that only a week ago a Scottish Tory member was to be 
heard in debate advising his English colleagues, with their 
cordial assent, no longer to recoil from Ireland’s claim to be a 
Republic but rather to threaten to make her one. When Sir 
Eaward Carson’s “‘ voice of terror and tragedy ”’ is thus derided 
from his own benches the days of bogydom must indeed be 


numbered. 


SIMPLICITY OR GUILE? 


HE City cannot make up its mind whether Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s fourth Budget, which 
it expected to be humdrum, is to be regarded 
as the boldness of simplicity or the slimness of 
guile. No one expected anything like so great an 
increase in taxation as just upon 200 millions (for the 
full year’s yield) or 77 millions (for 1920-1). At 
one blow, in time of peace, to add to the taxation as 
great a sum as the entire national revenue of 1913-4, 
without even an apology for the frustration of the hopes 
held out only six months ago that no new taxation 
would be required, is at least audacious. And, with 
one interesting exception, Mr. Chamberlain hits out all 
round. The liquor trade and its customers between 
them are to pay (in a full year) over 55 millions more ; 
the smokers of imported cigars half a million more; 
the motorists 5 millions more ; the letter writing public 
9} millions more; and the traders and the investing 
public (including the increased Excess Profits Duty 
and stamps) 125 millions more. Only the landlord 
escapes unscathed (except for a slight increase of 
super-tax if his income exceeds £2,000), and he is, 
indeed, the principal beneficiary of the Budget, in being 
accorded not only a remission for the future of all Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Land Taxes of 1909-10 (apart from 
mineral royalties), but also, actually, the repayment 
of all that he has paid in these taxes during the past 
decade. Such a windfall] to the landlords without 
any compensating new tax—and from the son of 
Joseph Chamberlain too—just at the moment when 
the owners of real estate in town and country have 
received, or are about to receive, a very large accession 
in capital value, both of land and house property, 
takes one’s breath away. 


But notwithstanding this drastic and perhaps slightly 
malicious “ending” instead of “‘ mending” of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s unhappy scheme of land taxation, 
it seems that Mr. Chamberlain is crafty enough to take 
a lesson from the Prime Minister. The very boldness 
and the unexpectedness of his proposals are admirably 
calculated to take attention off some other matters. 
It is difficult even to recall the confident expectations 
of October as to no additional taxation being required. 
It needs an effort to remember that “ Imperial Pre- 
ference,’’ and even naked Protection, are still enshrined 
in our fiscal system, in what we were told were to be 
only war-time import duties on watches and clocks, 
musical instruments, cinema films and motor cars. 
And the House scarcely noticed that Mr. Chamberlain 
was officiating at what may be taken to be the death 
and definite burial of the confident expectations of the 
simpler—or baser—kind of candidate at the General 
Election, about ‘making Germany pay.” Finally, 
there is the grave social issue of the effect of it all on 
prices. The Government, whilst professing the greatest 
concern about the cost of living, is still deliberately 
keeping it unnecessarily high by the extraordinarily 
heavy duties on tea (out of which the Chancellor gets 
nearly 18 millions); on sugar, so necessary to children 
(which is penalised to the extent of 42 millions); on 
cocoa and coffee (8 millions); on currants and raisins 
(1 million); and on matches (8 millions)—making, 
altogether, 67 millions levied principally on the home, 
and proportioned not to “ ability to pay,” but to its 
very opposite, namely, the mouths to be fed. The 
extra tax on each bottle of champagne and on every 
imported cigar, spectacular, almost demagogic, as they 
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are, do not mitigate the vice of “‘ degression”’ in our 
taxation of the breakfast table. It is not even 
economical from the point of view of the Treasury. 
We have had to double the Old Age Pensions, and 
increase the bill for war pensions—we have even to 
see wages rising all round—partly because we permit 
the Treasury deliberately to raise the cost of living 
of the masses by this sixty or seventy million pounds 
a year. But this is the official policy all round. The 
Government is even about to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Rent Restriction Acts in such a way as to enable 
the landlord to add shillings per week to each work- 
man’s rent. Such measures may be justified by argu- 
ment on other grounds; but their effect is primarily 
to raise the cost of living. It is therefore rather foolish 
to affect a pained surprise when they are met, at a 
time when industrial profits are greater, alike in per- 
centage on capital and in aggregate amount, than at 
any previous period in history, by general demands for 
increases of wages. If the Government persists in 
extracting shillings out of the labourer’s wages by its 
taxes on food, the popular resentment which is under- 
mining the capitalist system itself cannot but be 
fostered. 

There are, it should be said, good points in the Budget. 
The Income Tax reforms—in which the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer has actually gone sixpence further than 
the Royal Commission advised in graduating the 
Super-tax—are, on the whole, a great improvement, 
though we have still to await the amending Bill. Both 
the wage-earners and the recipients of small earned or 
“investment incomes ’’—in fact, most married couples 
up to £1,500 a year—will find their burden slightly 
eased. It is right that the Post Office should be made 
to pay its way, though we may doubt the financial 
wisdom of twopenny postage and twopenny receipt 
stamps, which (coupled with the twopenny cheque 
stamp) will make many payments exceeding £2 seem to 
contribute eightpence to the Exchequer, a large part 
of which is offset by the reduction of the net profits 
of business on which Income Tax is collected. In 
Central Europe, from Ostend to Serajevo, by means of 
the Post Office current account, cheque and credit 
advice system—to say nothing of “* Collect on Delivery ” 
—such transactions cost only a quarter as much. It 
is by increasing its services, in the ways in which other 
countries have gone ahead of us, rather than by raising 
the rates on traffic already profitable,that the Post 
Office should get back to solvency. Meanwhile, the not 
inconsiderable Press subsidy, in the form of unprofitable 
rates for Press telegrams, is to be continued. 

What the business world objects to is what is deemed 
the monstrous increase in the Excess Profits Duty from 
40 to 60 per cent., dating back to January Ist last, 
which is, in a full year, to take 100 millions out of the 
“wholly abnormal and often extravagant profits” 
that Mr. Chamberlain finds not one trader or one 
industry to be making, but practically all industries, 
out of “a condition of scarcity hardly distinguishable 
in effect from monopoly.” The business world writhes 
under this description, as it did under the Report of 
the Committee on Trusts, and under those of the 
Profiteering Act Committees, but privately confesses 
its amazement at the amount of its gains. It denounces 
in unmeasured terms the increase in the Excess Profits 
Duty, and the rank and file of Coalition members 
threaten to put up a big fight. Shrewder critics are 


wondering whether the object of the proposed increase 
is (a2) merely to divert attention from the continuance 


of the duty at 40 per cent., and to permit of a compro- 
mise which would ensure this continuance; or (b) to 
induce the emergence of an actual preference for a tax 
or a compulsory loan in proportion to the “ war-time 
increase in wealth,” which is Mr. Chamberlain’s version 
of the Capital Levy; or (c), conversely, to get the 
increased Excess Profits Duty and the new tax on 
Joint Stock Company profits accepted as the only way 
of staving off the Capital Levy in one or other form. 
The fact is that no one is quite sure how much of guile 
there is in Mr. Chamberlain’s simplicity. What is 
clear to the Labour Party, whose criticisms were voiced 
in an admirable speech by Mr. Clynes, is that, in a state 
of things in which the manufacturers and traders find 
themselves in a position, as Mr. Chamberlain declares, 
“hardly distinguishable in effect from monopoly,” the 
Government, really careless about the rise in the cost 
of living, takes no action to protect the consumers from 
the extortion which is the first result of monopoly ; 
but merely makes itself increasingly particeps criminis 
by claiming its share of the swag. Is the Government 
bankrupt, in respect of the first economic duty of a 
Government—to protect the community against mono- 
polies—or is it, as so many people are thinking and 
saying, simply “‘ in the pocket of the profiteers "’ ? 

It is in respect of its maintenance or increase of the 
cost of living, much more than in its failure to reduce 
office expenses, that this Government is essentially a 
spendthrift administration. It may well be that the 
nation is spending too much for financial well-being ; 
but the thrift that is most urgent is not that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but that of the scores of 
thousands of families into whose hands has come the 
4,000 million pounds of increase of personal riches since 
the outbreak of war. It is the luxurious personal 
expenditure of the rich, out of which there is no public 
advantage, much more than any excessive departmental 
expenditure (for which there is, at any rate, some 
useful return), that is at once impoverishing the com- 
munity and exciting popular resentment. 

The gravest of all the defects of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Budget is his failure to deal drastically with the Govern- 
ment’s burden of debt. Here we cannot help saying 
that the camouflage is scarcely distinguishable from 
deliberate deceit. We are led to believe that it is 
proposed to pay off no less than £234,198,000 of debt 
during 1920-1, or at any rate 160 millions. We hazard 
the prediction that there will be, during that year, no 
reduction, not even by as much as a single penny, of 
the Government’s net adverse balance of liabilities over 
assets—which is the only genuine or honest reduction 
of debt. On the contrary, the Government will be 
found, a year hence, even to have increased its net 
indebtedness. To begin with, no provision is made, 
either for the twenty millions accruing interest on the 
War Savings Certificates, or for the fifty millions or so 
of interest on the American debt that is being simply 
postponed, or for the year’s share of the premiums 
above par at which a large part of the debt is presently 
repayable. Exact figures are withheld, but it looks as 
if the aggregate debt will be increased during the year, 
in this respect alone, by not far short of 100 millions. 
In the second place, Mr. Chamberlain proposes to take 
as revenue 300 millions that he hopes to receive from 
the sale of surplus stores and materials, purchased out 
of loan. This is not honest finance. Merely to turn 
capital assets into cash effects no reduction in the 
balance of liabilities over assets. Finally, if the increase 
of 20 per cent. in the Excess Profits Duty should be 
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thrown to the wolves, as is already being very definitely 
suggested, at the demand of the Federation of British 
Industries, there will be a loss of expected revenue, 
not merely of 10 millions during the year, but also of 
the 100 millions that would otherwise accrue mostly 
as arrears during 1921-2. Even if all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
anticipations are realised, the Government will be 
poorer (as shown by the balance of liabilities over assets) 
at the end of the coming year by at least 100, and 
possibly by 150 millions. There will thus be no real 
reduction of national indebtedness. The Exchequer is 
still going back. 

The question is, Shall we be able to escape a Capital 
Levy, in one or other form, and how soon will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be driven to it ? 


OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


HATEVER may have been the original 
intentions of the San Remo Conference, it 
is now clear that the settlement of Turkey 
has not been the most important item of its 

secret business. This is not to say that the Turkish 
question is a minor affair. On the contrary, it is one 
of profound importance not only for the Middle East 
but for Europe itself. But the events of the last few 
weeks have put such a strain upon the relations of the 
Allied Powers that the public interest and anxiety has 
inevitably shifted from Constantinople to London and 
Paris. Let us say at once that we believe that many 
of the suspicions and fears entertained both in this 
country and in France are exaggerated ; there is no reason 
to suppose that the Entente is near breaking-point. 
Nevertheless, when we have discounted all the news- 
paper stunts and rumours and alarms, enough remains 
to be profoundly disturbing. It is vital to the peace 
of the world that there should be harmony between this 
country and France and Italy. 

It is obvious that the first thing necessary is that 
both sides should discover the causes of the misunder- 
standing that has arisen. Yet, obvious though it is, 
little attempt is made to do it. Recriminations are 
hurled backwards and forwards between Paris and 
London: the French are chauvinists intent on making 
Germany their vassal, we are selfish hypocrites intent 
on making her a customer whom we can profitably 
exploit. It is essential that we should have done with 
this sort of thing. There are certain facts which we 
in this country ought to recognise quite definitely 
about France, and there are certain misconceptions 
about us which the French must abandon. The first 
and most important fact about France is that her 
economic and financial position is almost desperate. 
Every intelligent Englishman knows something of the 
havoe wrought by the war in Northern France and of 
the loss of her man-power. He knows she has huge 
debts, a miserably small production and a frane worth 
about fourpence. He may think also, as we think, 
that the French nation is partly itself to blame for its 
lamentable situation, owing to its folly after the Armis- 
tice in imagining that it could live happily on large 
German indemnities instead of resolutely taxing itself. 
The mistake has now been realised, but its realisation, 
naturally enough, has not sweetened anybody’s temper. 
Moreover, coal, the very first necessity for restoring 
industry, has grievously failed. Into the dispute over 
the non-delivery of German coal some months ago 
we need not enter here. The French complained that 
they were not receiving their due; the Germans pro- 
tested that they were. But at present the Saar mines, 
which are now in the possession of France, are yielding 
a far smaller output than was hoped for. In 1913, the 
average production of coal from these pits was over a 


million tons per month; now it is less than three- 
quarters of a million. And there is the same or an even 
greater decrease in other German coalfields, whence 
the French might look for deliveries. We are able to 
supply them with a certain quantity—at an enormous 
price which, though we may be justified in charging it, 
places an impossible burden on French industries, 
The second fact which ought to be understood is that 
France is not militarist. That is not to say that there 
is not a militarist party in France. It is obvious that 
there is, as there is in Germany, and even, in a lesser 
degree, in this country and in Italy. But the vast 
mass of the French people is no more militarist than the 
German people. If the militarists are aggressive in 
France, it is precisely because the economic distress 
gives them their opportunity. We do not believe, in 
short, that the French nation wants the left bank of 
the Rhine, or even that it is inordinately afraid of a 
German revanche. What it wants is coal. 

But if we are to recognise these facts in France, we 
are entitled to ask that the French, on their side, should 
disabuse themselves of some of the more fantastic 
notions which they cherish about us. We read, for 
instance, in the Parisian Press that we, for our own 
ends, have supported the German reactionaries, that 
we are plotting with Italy against France, that we are 
aiming at a return to our old policy of splendid isolation, 
that we desire to oust the French from Constantinople 
and from Asia. We hold no brief for Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Government. We believe them capable of 
many follies, but we are bound to confess that there 
is not a scintilla of evidence of their being guilty of 
any of these charges. Mr. Lloyd George, we are 
assured, is a sincere friend of France, and he is also 
free from any animus against Germany. On both 
points the vast majority of the British public agrees with 
him. We know our Mr. Lloyd George, however, and 
we are aware that the pursuit of an open, straight- 
forward and consistent policy is not one of his strong 
points. And it is for that reason that we are anxious 
to see a definite and intelligent public opinion in this 
country and in France, which will make for a plain 
understanding and a clear-cut policy. Mr. Lloyd 
George can sense public opinion very quickly, and he 
will associate himself with it without hesitation, when 
it is not against his interest to do so. 

What, then, ought to be the basis of our under- 
standing with France and of our joint policy? Clearly, 
there must be no question of our being drawn into any 
and every ‘“‘minor operation” against Germany which 
the French Government—or perhaps we should say the 
French General Staff—may conceive. The occupa- 
tion of Frankfort was a grave error, and the opposition 
to it on the part of the British Government, though 
not perhaps as tactfully conducted as it might have 
been, was not, as the Northcliffe press asserted, a 
betrayal of our ally; it was substantially right. But, 
on the other hand, we must recognise that France has 
a very definite right to demand the disarmament of 
Germany and the enforcement of those provisions 
which are reasonably possible and just in the matter of 
reparations. We do not believe that all the provisions 
of the Treaty can be enforced, or that they ought to be 
enforced. The Treaty will have to be revised, as the 
French in their hearts know as well as we do, if Ger- 
many is to live—and, we may add, if France is to live. 
But there are certain points in which it is essential 
that it should be carried out, not merely in the interests 
of France, but of all Europe, Germany herself included. 
Disarmament is one of those points. Without it there 
can be no peace in Germany and no coal in France. 
With it there will come a change of spirit, which will 
make “revision” in more than one matter acceptable 
to France. Fundamentally, the importance of a har- 
monious policy between France and ourselves is that 
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by no other means that we can see shall we be able to 
create a European unity. As yet, unfortunately, the 
League of Nations is little more than a pious aspiration. 
America can only be counted on to preach sermons 
to us across the Atlantic. For all effective purposes 
Europe is in the hands of France and Britain. It 
only needs a little sanity and toleration to hold together 
till Germany and Russia are in a position to take their 
places with us as the nucleus of a real comity of nations. 


THE SITUATION IN SYRIA 


HE Supreme Council’s leisurely meditations on the 
Eastern question have been rudely interrupted 
by events at Damascus. What purports to be a 
representative Syrian Congress has assumed the respon- 
sibility of conferring the Crown of Greater Syria, including 
Palestine, Lebanon and (apparently) Northern Mesopotamia, 
upon the Emir Feisul. Reinforced by twenty-nine Meso- 
potamians, it has awarded Lower Mesopotamia (Irak) to 
Feisul’s brother, the Emir Abdulla. It repudiates the 
mandate provided for in respect of the Arab provinces 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. It repudiates 
equally such foreign interference as the right of supervision 
which, according to the Prime Minister’s recent statement 
in the House of Commons, Great Britain “ will certainly 
claim” in Mesopotamia. It contemplates, indeed—if Nuri 
Pasha, the Emir Feisul’s envoy, speaks with authority— 
some accommodation on the question of British military 
control in Irak ; but it calls upon the Allies to withdraw 
forthwith the troops which are maintaining a precarious 
state of order in Northern Mesopotamia, in Palestine, and 
on the Syrian sea-board. 

The prestige of the Allies in the Near East is already 
seriously shaken, and it is apparent that the challenge 
with which they are now confronted raises issues of the 
utmost gravity. The proceedings of the Syrian Congress 
are a transparent attempt to fish in troubled waters. The 
Allies are plainly baffled by the problem of the Turkish 
succession. They appear—to the superficial observer at 
least—weak, irresolute, and disunited. Alike in the French 
zone in Syria, at Deir-es-Zor on the Mesopotamian border, 
in the remote fastnesses of Kurdistan, and quite recently 
at Mayadin on the Euphrates they have suffered humi- 
liating reverses. Further north they have been successfully 
defied on a larger scale by Mustafa Kemal. Great Britain 
in particular is in difficulties in Egypt, where, by a signi- 
ficant coincidence, the proceedings at Damascus were 
closely reproduced next day at a meeting of members of 
the Legislative Assembly; she has shown a tenderness 
towards the Turk which is readily construed as weakness ; 
and she is avowedly responsive to Moslem pressure. 

In such circumstances nothing could be more natural 
than that the nimble and ambitious intellects which are 
attempting to ride the whirlwind at Damascus should think 
the moment ripe for confronting their embarrassed liberators 
with a fait accompli. Nor is it to be assumed that they 
are acting in isolation. Allusion has already been made 
to the promptitude with which the Nationalists of Cairo 
followed the lead of Damascus. The inference is plain ; 
and it is strengthened by the fact that some of the Emir 
Feisul’s most powerful and active supporters are to be found 
among the Cairo Syrians. Still plainer is the connection 
between the Syrian activists and the Turkish Nationalists 
to the North. The effective activities of C.U.P. agents 
in Syria more than a year ago were referred to in Lord 

Allenby’s Dispatch of June 28th, 1919. They have con- 
tinued with increasing intensity ever since. With the 
successful defiance of the Allies by Mustafa Kemal they 
have assumed a bolder and more menacing form. As 
long ago as last autumn, when relations between the French 
and the Arabs were strained to breaking-point, Mustafa 
Kemal’s proclamations were placarded on the walls of 





Aleppo, and the bazaars were alive with rumours of his 
advance into Syria. There is reason to believe that he 
has recently been in personal contact with a representative 
of the Syrian activists; and the resolution in favour of 
Arab self-determination adopted last February by the 
Nationalist members of the Ottoman Chamber, with whom 
Mustafa Kemal is in the closest touch, clearly suggests 
the existence of an understanding. 

The influence of Turkish propaganda on Arab sentiment 
in the North is, indeed, admitted. Nuri Pasha, the Emir 
Feisul’s special envoy, referred to it, in a statement made 
by him in the Press on his arrival in London, as having 
“ precipitated matters.” The Emir himself has explained 
to a French interviewer that he “ was powerless to prevent 
the co-operation of some tribes with the Turkish troops 
in Cilicia”—a disclaimer somewhat discounted by its 
association with a similar disavowal of ‘“‘ the bands operating 
against the French in the South,”’ whose organiser, Mahmoud 
el Faour, the Emir had only a few weeks before represented 
to an Arab audience at Damascus as a national hero. A 
further element in the situation which favours a rapproche- 
ment between Arab and Turk is that the Damascus 
Administration is largely manned by persons who were 
until quite recently in the Ottoman service. It could 
hardly be otherwise. There have been certain importa- 
tions from Egypt and the Sudan; but with few exceptions 
the only-administrative personnel available was that which 
had been trained under the old regime. 

In such circumstances it was only to be expected that 
Mustafa Kemal’s successes as Standard-bearer of Islam— 
his qualifications for such a role are questionable but im- 
material—should tend to induce a subterranean rapproche- 
ment between Arab and Turk. The outlook, not only of 
the Hedjaz, the only Arab province to rise in open revolt, 
but of the Arab movement as a whole, is essentially Moslem. 
The Moslem peoples are to-day obsessed by the conviction 
that Islam has its back to the wall—a conviction in which 
interested parties even more remote from Syria than 
Mustafa Kemal are not backward in fortifying them. At 
such a juncture it is inevitable that there should emerge 
in the Arab mind, not indeed a desire for the renewal of 
Turkish oppression, but at least a lurking tenderness for 
those who appear to be fighting the Moslem battle. 

The weight of opinion behind the Syrian Congress is 
not, indeed, to be over-estimated. It clearly does not 
speak for the Lebanese. It would be rash to assume that 
it speaks for the numerous Syrian Christians outside the 
Lebanon, many of whom viewed the withdrawal of the 
British troops from the area under Arab government with 
undisguised apprehension. Its writ does not run among 
the Bedouin of the Hauran, nor among the Druses, who are 
showing as much comtenpt for its decrees as ever they did 
for those of the old regime. It has, on the Emir Feisul’s 
own showing, no control over the tribes that are co-operating 
with the Turks in the North and fighting the French on 
their own account in the West. Even within the limited 
area in which the new regime is acknowledged its stability 

is not to be assumed. Arab enthusiasm rapidly wanes 
when it comes into contact with such disagreeable realities 
as the tax-collector and his close ally, the recruiting-agent. 
Their demands will become more importunate than ever 
under a government no longer able to rely on the Allied 
subsidies which, for some mysterious reason, appear still 
to be flowing into the Damascus treasury. There have 
already been cases in which towns of which the inhabitants 
were enthusiastically Sherifian when the Sherif was merely 
a magic name have begged for exclusion from the Arab 
area when Sherifian government became an unpalatable 
fact. It would therefore, if experience is any guide, be 
rash to assume that the enthusiasm of the moment repre- 
sents a considered movement of the general will or implies 
any durable pledge of loyalty to the new regime. 
Nevertheless, when every reservation has been made. 
the movement we are now witnessing remains, for the 
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moment at least, a force to be reckoned with. It cannot 
be brushed aside as a mere rhetorical exercise. It does 
represent the vague and formless aspirations of an Arab 
world newly awakened to the greatness of its traditions— 
aspirations fostered and encouraged by the public declara- 
tions and (it may be surmised) the secret engagements of 
_the Allies. If it is certain that an independent Syria has 
in fact no prospect of maintaining itself as an organised 
State, and is for that very reason viewed with anything 
but disfavour by the Turks, it is equally certain that Arab 
opinion is at the moment sufficiently inflamed to render 
the denial of what it imagines itself to be demanding a 
matter of serious difficulty. As a constructive force the 
Arabs are dangerously weak; as a destructive force they 
are dangerously powerful. They are unstable friends, 
but by no means contemptible enemies. 

While, therefore, the Supreme Council cannot, without 
forfeiting such remnants of prestige as Europe still retains 
in the Near East, surrender to what is in substance a coup 
@ état, it has no need, as it has indeed under present condi- 
tions no power, to attempt the suppression of Syrian inde- 
pendence by force of arms. Its interest lies in limiting 
to a minimum the area of prospective anarchy and in doing 
what can be done within that area to prevent the Arabs 
from being thrown into the arms of the Turks. Such a 
policy involves no active intervention; the Allies can 
largely attain their object by merely standing on the 
defensive. They are already established in Palestine and 
(though less firmly) on the Syrian seaboard—both of them 
regions in which peculiar circumstances call for special 
treatment. If the Allies stand their ground, they at once 
reduce the risk of such an explosion as will call for their 
renewed intervention and furnish themselves with a solid 
point d’appui should events in the interior take an un- 
favourable turn. So far as Great Britain is concerned 
the restlessness of the Arabs is a reason, not for surrendering 
Palestine, but for retaining it the more firmly under her 
protection. With an unfriendly Egypt, on which the 
admission of the Syrian claims cannot but act as an irritant, 
on one flank of the Suez Canal, we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the appearance on the other flank of an 
overgrown and disorderly Arab Empire with powerful Turkish 
elements waiting in the background to turn its inevitable 
disruption to their own advantage. 

On the other hand, within the remainder of the area to 
which the Syrian Congress lays claim the interest of the 
Allies is not in suppressing the new State, but on the con- 
trary is ensuring its stability. Left to itself it will inevit- 
ably fly asunder. Hence stability implies some measure 
of control. That control, however, the Allies are in a 
position to impose. It is they who have hitherto bolstered 
up the Arab Government with the money and the munitions 
which have put it in a position to challenge them. It is 
they, too, who will, if they remain on the coast, have the 
economic life of Syria largely at their mercy. 

Without, therefore, involving themselves in forcible 
interference, the Allies are in a strong position for dic- 
tating terms. Weak acquiescence in a fait accompli will 
raise more problems than it solves. If in a moment of 
weariness or irresolution we are hurried into accepting 
the extravagances of Arab ewaltés as an authentic act of 
self-determination, we shall merely be postponing our 
intervention to a more unfavourable season, and preparing 
a situation in which, with a hostile power re-established 
on the Egyptian frontier, we shall find ourselves robbed 
by our own act of the fruits of victory. L. S. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY CRISIS 


FUTILE strike, especially when it is spontan- 

eous and unauthorised, like that which, a 

few days ago, threatened the paralysis of the 
American transport system, is certain to be 

misread and to produce a crop of false deductions. 
Such deductions are likely to be mischievous in countries 


other than the one immediately affected ; for in labour 
politics—more perhaps than in any other department 
of affairs—governments, employers, and trade unions, 
from country to country, are incessantly learning and 
mislearning from one another. This latest example is 
full of warning. A few millions of people, here as in 
America, will readily accept the newspaper version of 
the end of the railway strike as an easy middle-class 
victory over insurgent labour. The prevalence of that 
notion may well involve serious consequences in the 
near future. 

The strike, though irregular, was not mysterious and 
was not unprepared for. The most intelligent of New 
York Press correspondents was accurate in saying that 
it had been brewing for eight years and that it repre- 
sented an inevitable revolt of the rank and file against 
the leadership of the Railroad Brotherhoods. Until 
three or four years ago, as the Railroad Wage Commis- 
sion made clear, the railway men were not among the 
decently paid sections of American workers. For 
many years there had been no material wage advances, 
and it was the universal belief that the main cause 
was to be found in the close grip of the lines held by 
Wall Street financial interests—a belief strongly sup- 
ported during the period just preceding the war by 
the colossal scandal of the New York—New Haven 
Railroad and others hardly less flagitious. In 1916, 
a few weeks before the presidential election, Mr. Wilson 
averted a national strike by admitting the justice of 
the men’s demand for an eight-hour day and increased 
overtime rates; and, amid a furious controversy, he 
used his authority with Congress to secure the passing 
of the Adamson Act. Before the United States entered 
the war, wage increases were stimulated by the increas- 
ing war traffic, but friction was steadily growing worse, 
and it was recognised that the Government took over 
control only just in time to prevent national chaos. 
The wage bill was, of necessity, largely augmented, 
and when two months ago, in response to tremendous 
pressure, the Government returned the lines to the 
companies, it was amid a general sense that a crisis 
was fast approaching. For many months railroad 
politics had been a subject of fierce debate. Early in 
1919 the scheme of public ownership and control 
identified with the name of Mr. Glenn Plumb, and 
providing for threefold direction by Government, 
Unions, and public, had come in for widespread dis- 
cussion. It was adopted by fourteen organisations 
representing nearly two million railway employees, 
the statement being made on behalf of the men, before 
a Senate Committee, that the majority had been for 
private ownership, but had been converted by their 
experience of Government control in war-time. 

It cannot, however, be said that the canvassing of 
the Plumb plan and the knowledge that a terrible 
difficulty lay ahead had any appreciable effect upon 
the outlook. The Administration was resolved upon 
the return of the lines to the companies, and the Unions 
recognised that there was an immense force of feeling 
in the country against Government ownership. In the 
meantime wages disputes were accumulating, the 
Federal Railroad Administration could not deal with 
them, and once again in the autumn a catastrophe 
seemed imminent. Mr. Wilson at that time was calling 
his Industrial Conference, on the model of the one 
held in London six months earlier, and the Unions were 
persuaded to postpone the strike until after the Con- 
ference had shown what it could do. A further reprieve 
was secured some months later by the promise of a 
Railroad Labour Board, which, as a matter of fact, 
the President did not appoint until after the strike had 
broken out this month. Mr. Wilson’s illness and the 
rapid waning of his prestige last year, the resumption 
of company management, the delays over outstanding 
disputes, the poor leadership of the Brotherhoods, the 
ever mounting costs of living, and the continually 
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growing evidence of an intransient attitude towards 
organised labour on the part of the great industrial 
corporations—these and other influences combined to 
create an impossible situation just at the time when 
the abandonment of Government control made it 
especially desirable that the public should be in a reason- 
able frame of mind to meet a grave national difficulty. 


So far from being reasonable, however, the public 
temper was most inflammable. The terror of Bol- 
shevism, of Labour, and of the alien immigrant had 
been worked up to so extreme a pitch that the American 
people were ready, as it seemed, not only to swallow 
the greater part of the newspaper and kinema romances, 
but to back up the Attorney-General in his policy of 
raids and unlimited repression, to favour legislation 
outlawing all strikes, and to condemn the trade unions 
as merely a cover for the Communist army of violence. 
In their present mood they are not disposed to make 
much difference between the orthodox unions and 
those organisations of the immigrant workers about 
which they have been told such terrifying stories. 
Moreover, encouraged by the failure of the recent 
strikes of coal-miners and steel-workers, large numbers 
of American citizens have undoubtedly persuaded 
themselves that nothing more is needed at present than 
a resolute concerted move on the part of all genuine 
Americans against organised labour as the supreme 
enemy of the Constitution. Strange as it may seem, 
our own experiences in England are made to support 
this notion. Conservative Americans have been stim- 
ulated to draw certain conclusions from the fantastic 
newspaper stories sent over the Atlantic from England 
last year. Two in particular are derived from what 
they read of the British railway strike in September. 
The first is that the men were completely defeated. 
The second is that the defeat was accomplished by a 
huge army of united, devoted, and resourceful volun- 
teers from the well-to-do classes, who proved themselves 
so astonishingly potent that they were able to keep 
the entire railway system going while 400,000 railway- 
men were standing aside. Hence we have the amusing 
spectacle of the Federal Attorney-General, Mr. Mitchell 
Palmer, commonly thought to be the most rigorous 
Prussian seen in Washington for many years, replying 
to eager citizens who beg him to “ jail the strikers” 
with the admonition to follow the example of those 
admirable English and don the overalls as the surest 
way to industrial peace. But Mr. Palmer is quite 
ready to oblige in other ways. Since going into the 
Cabinet rather more than a year ago he has been 
notably resourceful in enlisting public sympathy and 
assistance in the campaign against Bolshevism in every 
imaginable form. And in the middle of the strike he 
came out with fresh revelations—designed to ensure 
approval for his policy of treating the strike leaders 
as simple outlaws. It is significant that the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Times, while assuming that 
the expedient will probably succeed, calls attention 
to the extreme weakness of Mr. Palmer's case, since 
the greater number of the illustrations given in his 
latest statement are taken from countries other than 
the United States. 

It is important to note a few of the particular cir- 
cumstances accompanying the later stages of a strike 
which was bound to be quickly over and could end only 
in one way. The heads of the Brotherhoods were 
accused of giving it secret support, while denouncing 
it in public. This was an accusation arising out of 
mere ignorance, for nothing was more certain than 
that these leaders, repeatedly discredited, are fighting for 
their own and their unions’ existence against a great 
insurgent force. They were enjoined to threaten severe 
disciplinary measures if the strikers did not at once 
return. This, apparently, they agreed to do, but not 
until it had become obvious that the strike was breaking 


up. In consenting, they were no doubt moved by 
fears about their union funds, as well as by concern 
for their own standing with the bourgeoisie. But the 
step is serious for their own future. The men, who 
regard themselves as having been driven into this 
desperate adventure, will hardly forgive the officials 
who played into the hands of an administrator holding 
such primitive views of his office and of the functions 
of gevernment as does Mr. Mitchell Palmer, now by 
far the most powerful member of the Wilson Cabinet. 
Mr. Palmer has arrested the leaders, and has frankly 
adopted the view, pressed by the most influential 
newspapers, that the strike was an act of treason. 
He has, further, demanded from the companies a list 
of all employees known to have acted, or suspected of 
activity, in promoting the strike. In other words, 
the Attorney-General has openly allied his Department 
with the policy, followed by the United States Steel 
Corporation and kindred representatives of capitalist 
monopoly, of waging war on trade unionists as such. 
There is one further development in the strike situation 
which is of peculiar, and strictly American, character. 
In some of the Eastern States members of voluntary 
citizens’ organisations, similar to those which became 
numerous and very energetic during the war, formed 
themselves into vigilance corps, paid house-to-house 
calls upon the strikers, and gave them the alternative 
of going back to work or straightway quitting the 
district. There will doubtless be some external evidence 
which can be made to prove the success of the expedient; 
but for America’s sake we may hope that not a great 
many people will count this reversion to the ways of 
the frontier and the mining camp as a serious contri- 
bution to the science and art of industrial politics. 
The day, we may be sure, is very close when the American 
people in general will be brought to realise that the 
upheaval of the past five years in the world of labour 
has called into existence great and complex forces 
which cannot be dealt with by the simple methods of 
repression. And it is beyond all possibility of doubt 
that one of the first large tasks of economic change to 
which the United States will be driven by vital and 
therefore inexorable needs is a drastic reconstruction 
of the national railway service. 


THE MISTAKE OF MONEY 


T used to be thought by dreaming Socialists 
that money was all a mistake. They believed, 
like the old satirists, that there was a curse 
upon gold and silver, and that the use of them 

had corrupted men. Hence they had a way of advocat- 
ing some money-substitute, such as labour-cheques, 
in the hope that men might no longer be dazzled into 
greed by the sight of the precious metals. The Social- 
ists, it is only fair to say, bad more method in their 
hatred of gold than had the satirists. The satirists 
hated gold merely because they pretended to them- 
selves that it had destroyed the ancient simplicity of 
life. The Socialists were anxious, for their part, to 
find a medium of exchange which would entitle a man 
to a fair equivalent for his labour but which would 
have no value, if hoarded, as a means of more and more 
subjecting the labour of other people to his private 
interest. It is possible to smile at the Utopian’s dream 
of saving the world by forbidding the saving of money. 
But even the average man has been compelled again 
and again to do something to put a limit on the power 
of one man’s money over another. In ancient Greece, 
so great was the power of money till the time of Solon 
that, if a man could not pay his debts, he became the 
slave of his creditor. Until fairly recent times in 
England, the man who could not pay his debts became, 
not indeed a slave, but a prisoner, which was almost 
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as bad. To-day, you cannot with your money make 
a man a slave or a prisoner, but you can make him your 
servant. At the back of all the Utopian dreams 1s 
the protest against a scheme of things in which one 
man has the power to make servants of others. The 
Utopian looks forward to a world in which there shall 
be an equal exchange of services instead of the one- 
sided system of service which now prevails. He 
believes that a society in which the possession of gold 
in itself gives mastery is a society that must pass. 
He believes, even, if he is an optimist, that it is passing. 
He sees in all democratic countries a revolt against 
the power of money, and he rejoices that the servant 
now bargains for an ever-increasing share of it in a 
manner for which he would have been branded as a 
criminal when money was an all but absolute monarch. 

The rich man, for his part, is also something of a 
Utopian. He, too, confesses his belief that money 1s 
a burden almost too heavy to bear. He sighs with 
envy as he thinks of the poor man whose hair is not 
turned prematurely grey under the weight of his re- 
sponsibilities. He regards the poor man as a happy 
creature who has not a care outside his working hours 
and who, if only he is sufficiently poor, has no income- 
tax to pay. As for himself, the more money he makes, 
the more bills he has to meet. He cannot read books 
about gipsies and vagabonds without a secret longing 
to share a little of their freedom. He knows that, 
for the most part, what he gets out of his money 1s 
simply a momentary satisfaction of his vanity, and 
that this satisfaction becomes less and less as time 
goes on. The discovery that money does not really 
make men happy is the most tragic thing in the life 
of the nouveau riche. All the preachers and moralists 
had been warning him about it for thousands of years, 
but he had never believed them. He had a firm con- 
viction that a sunny little patch could be bought for 
him somewhere in the universe if only he could pay the 
price in cash. And which of us does not share his 
conviction ? The dream of living wherever one pleases, 
in a wooded estate by the edge of the sea, with a little 
boat in which one could row out on waters that were 
all but one’s private possession, with the power to go 
to the ends of the world, to buy a ship or a motor-car, 
to see everything ... it is a dream that intoxicates 
any of us. It is the materialist’s fairy-tale. There 
is a sort of greed of the universe latent in every man’s 
breast. He longs for all experiences, all spectacles. 
He feels that a multitude of experiences is alone worth 
living for. He would in one way or another be con- 
queror of the world. He is fascinated by Alexander, 
by Faust, because they are impersonations of his own 
golden dream. He sympathises even with the Bishop 
ordering his tomb in St. Praxed’s. He extends his 
vanity beyond death. He would found a family, and 
leave a name. Alas, as the moralists have told us, 
there is little happiness to be got out of these conquests 
of glittering things. One may envy Napoleon his 
triumphs, but one does not envy him his happiness. 
One may desire the experiences of Faust but not his 
fate. It is open to doubt if millionaires are happier 
than agricultural labourers. They have obviously a 
wider choice of pleasures, but they do not get the 
same pleasure from a glass of ale. They can purchase 
more enjoyable things, but they cannot purchase the 
gift of enjoying them. A poor child may get more 
pleasure from a collection of bird’s eggs than a million- 
aire gets from his private gallery of old masters. We 
doubt if the possession of a first edition of Venus and 
Adonis would make us a whit happier than the dis- 
covery of those entrancingly blue eggs in a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest among the thorns. The bibliophile will, 
we know, feel differently about it, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the rich bibliophile is happier among 
his abundant treasures than the poor bibliophile among 
his few. T~ sav truth, there is not much to be gained 


from turning one’s house into a museum. It is not 
the costliest books and pictures that give the greatest 
delight. The library of the nouveau riche has often 
been the subject of satire as a mere collection of covers. 
One of the most famous of rich men, on purchasing a 
new house, went into a bookshop and said, “I want 
some books.” The bookseller asked him what sort of 
books. ‘“‘ Books,” said the millionaire impatiently, 
“‘ reading books.”” And he ordered a roomful of them. 
It is related on good authority that the bookseller, 
who was himself a publisher of schoolbooks, had a 
thousand copies of “‘ junior readers,” “‘ senior readers,” 
and similar works, lavishly bound and sent to the 
millionaire’s library, where, no doubt, they looked as 
handsome as the works of Shakespeare. We have heard 
another bookseller relate as a fact that he once had a 
nouveau riche come into his shop and order a library 
of books, declaring that he did not care what they 
were as long as they looked weil on the shelves. The 
bookseller, who also carried on a second-hand trade, 
happened to have in his store a heap of old copies of 
Bradshaw's Guide. He had these nobly bound in 
morocco, and they made the prettiest possible show 
on the top shelves of the rich man’s library. These 
may be merely booksellers’ fables, but at least they 
have the truth of satire. Money can buy books, but it 
cannot buy the key to books. It is the same with travel. 
It can buy miles of travel, but not the eye to enjoy 
them. Keats saw more of the world in a Hampstead 
garden than many a rich man has seen in a tour of two 
continents. The responsiveness is everything, and this 
cannot be had for a cheque. One cannot buy even a 
nice taste in wines. ‘‘ Much can be done with a Scots- 
man if he is caught young,” said Dr. Johnson in a differ- 
ent connection. And much may certainly be done 
with a rich man, if he is caught young. But we frankly 
doubt if the money of the nouveau riche is worth having. 
It may be worth having for his grandchildren, but for 
himself and his contemporaries it is largely a nuisance 
and an offence. 

We think it well to recall some of the old common- 
places regarding the uselessness of money just now 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is levying so 
many new taxes on the citizen’s little store. Happy 
surely to-day is the man who earns no excess profits, 
whose income is below £2,000 a year, who never drinks 
champagne, who does not smoke cigars or keep a motor- 
car or send telegrams. Happier still is the beggar who 
never even writes a letter. He alone, unless he has a 
taste for bitter beer, can have read Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech with a philosophic cheerfulness. He does not 
know what it is to be persecuted with income-tax 
demands. He alone does not feel the State hanging 
round his neck like a spendthrift daughter. He tramps 
along an untaxed road, breathing untaxed air and 
listening to the singing of birds on which no enter- 
tainment tax has to be paid. What an Arcadia of 

overty he lives in! His pocket has a hole in it, but 
it was not the Chancellor of the Exchequer who made 
it. The uppers of his boots are broken, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain cannot break his heart. How Croesus must 
envy him—Crcesus who moans that he is being turned 
into an overworked milch-cow for the State! And 
yet, when we have made every concession to the 
moralists, we do not find any great impulse in our hearts 
to qualify as beggars, and we are still quite willing to 
risk the woes of Croesus, super-taxes and all. All 
that we say of the futility of riches may be true, but 
what of the futility of poverty ? It may be that motor- 
cars and champagne do not make for happiness, but 
we know from experience that the absence of these 
things does not produce an earthly paradise. We 
know that the poor man who cannot afford a doctor 
or a seaside holiday for his sick child is not on this 
account happier than the rich man who can. The 
dream of what we could do, if only we had plenty of 
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money, begins to awake again. What a house we should 
have —what a trinity of houses! What travels in what 
countries! And then, if our tastes ran that way, 
what good we might do! The secret of the trans- 
mutation of gold into ideals would be ours. We could 
remake the world. We could rebuild Jerusalem, or 
Athens, or merrie England, in the village at our doors. 
What opera-houses, libraries, inns we could establish ! 
It is difficult to bring the transformation scene before 
the eye, especially as Carnegie libraries or model public- 
houses seem to have left the world very much as they 
found it. In our nervousness, we begin even to doubt 
whether it is possible greatly to increase the mass of 
human happiness except by liberating men into a more 
equal world in which they themselves can shape their 
own fate. Till men are equal, they will be in chains ; 
a poor man will be in heavier chains than a rich. But, 
in the present system, we must long for money, if for 
no other reason, because it means safety for our homes 
after our death—or, perhaps, it only seems to mean 
this. Every day we read in the papers of some bank- 
rupt and rotten heir to a fortune. Still, other things 
being equal, he has perhaps had a better chance than 
the slum-child. On the whole, it is safe to conclude 
that both poverty and riches are a curse, though in 
different degrees. Perhaps a wise Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will arise some day who will introduce a 
Budget that will result in the abolition of both. The 
statesman who will bring in a Budget that will put an 
end at the same time to the riches of the rich man and 
the poverty of the poor man will be a Titan even beside 
Napoleon and Hermes Trismegistus. 


THE TERMS OF EMPIRE 


NE hundred years ago, on April 27th, 1820, there 

was born the philosopher of evolution, Herbert 

Spencer, from whose copious writings on 

many subjects may be taken one phrase, “the 

survival of the fittest,” not unsuitable for exegesis on 
this centenary occasion. 

In The Origin of Species, published in 1859, the 
naturalist, Charles Darwin, had used the term “ natural 
selection,” in intentional parallel to the process of 
artificial selection practised by man, when he desires 
and accordingly perpetuates any form of sub-human life. 
In elucidation and support of Darwin, Spencer intro- 
duced his famous phrase, which Darwin gratefully 
adopted forthwith and used thereafter. 

On various occasions in past years, when the practical 
problems of our national life seemed less urgent than 
now, I have argued against the acceptance of “ natural 
selection’ as furnishing any explanation whatever of 
the origin of species. The origin of species is in the 
origin of the variations which natural selection selects, 
and of that the theory tells us nothing. Natural 
selection so-called should more properly be named 
natural rejection. Many variations are rejected by 
Nature, whilst others survive. The origin of the 
survivors remains unexplained. The oblivion of all 
the bad dramas written in Shakespeare’s time throws 
no light on the genesis of Hamlet. 

Nevertheless, natural selection or the survival of the 
fittest is an obvious and necessary fact. It must be 
properly understood. Many have thought it to mean 
the survival of the best. But it has no moral con- 
notation. Fitness is as of key and lock. Not the best 
key, but the fittest key fits the lock. Fitness is a 
relation to environment. Given a physical environment 
im which only unicellular fungi could survive, they 
would be the fittest and would survive; given a 
spiritual environment of mal-educated or vicious 
persons, and only ignorant or base newspapers, books, 
plays, pictures would survive therein. And, further, 





the essence of the idea is in reproduction—or, as we call 
it in our own case, parenthood. We are not simply 
asserting that certain organisms of any generation live 
and others die in a given environment, but that those 
which live reproduce themselves, and that, according 
to the principle of heredity, the next generation consists 
of their kind, rather than of the other. Thirdly, in 
these preliminary notes, let us observe that, whilst the 
struggle for life (and reproduction) is partly between 
species, it is also—and at least as importantly—within 
any species, such as our own. 

Here are we, then, some sixteen hundred millions of 
beings, belonging to the race of man. We may be 
grouped in various ways, and the competition for life 
between us may be studied in corresponding ways. It 
is, in part, in our species as in others, a struggle between 
individuals. But, in our species as in no other, it also 
takes the form of a struggle between groups, such as 
families and nations and classes—whether classes 
within a given nation, or classes apart from and 
extending beyond national boundaries. Especially in 


our own times do we realise that aspect of the 
struggle which is concerned with the rivalry of 
nations. And, whilst the man in the street or the 


senate confines his view of this to time of war, the man 
in the study perceives it no less, but far more, in times 
of so-called peace—knowing that ‘‘there is no discharge 
in that war.” 

The military struggle involves the destruction of many 
of the best, that dysgenie fact involving the longest 
price of wars and the gravest condemnation of those 
who start them. On the other hand, it may appear to 
achieve the survival of the fitter or fittest nations and 
thus to be justified of its children. That was Bernhardi’s 
view, in his abominable book. Having won the war 
which he anticipated, we may assent. But can we 
demonstrate that military and racial victory are one ? 
Undoubtedly, if the victors practise such a blockade, 
shall we say, as to kill the loser’s children, or in any 
other way use their victory so as to destroy his race and 
replace it with their own, undoubtedly then the 
military victory means the survival of the victor’s type. 
This must have often been the case in early times. But, 
despite the partial application of this principle after the 
late war, who will dare to say that France, for instance, 
with her appalling losses of men, her much reduced 
birthrate and population, and the spread of tuberculosis 
and venereal disease, has won the war in any sense 
that has a biological meaning or furnishes any illustra- 
tion of the “‘ survival of the fittest’ ? 

However that be—and it is a most dreadful question 
to ask—my present concern is with the meaning of the 
“survival of the fittest’ in regard to the perpetual 
struggle between nations, apart from war. Here are 
we, members of the greatest Empire in history, now 
much vaster even than six years ago, and much more 
powerful, relatively to Continental Europe, than ever. 
Our natural inclination is to assume, ignoring questions 
of natural advantage, such as our insular position, or 
our coal, or questions of social inheritance, such as our 
institutions, that we belong to a superior race, that we 
Britons are all born in the purple, Imperial by descent, 
destined to rule whilst others obey. I am not quite 
certain about all that, but perhaps it is true. Let us, 
at any rate, assume it to be so. Now what, in view of 
Herbert Spencer's principle, are the terms of con- 
tinuance ? If ours is the greatest, it is certainly not 
the first great Empire in history, and all our pre- 
decessors are no more. They gained their place, we 
presume, by reason of closer fitness. Did the principle 
which enthroned dethrone them? I am sure of it. 

The phrase we are discussing was invented after their 
time, but if they had known it they would have mis- 
interpreted it as we do. Indeed, many misinterpret 
it who have never heard it to-day. We assume that 


we are fittest and supreme by right Divine, a sour 
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history proves, and that we shall remain so and therefore 
ascendant. To this view I object as follows. 

First, we have already seen that superiority, in any 
** moral ” or “ esthetic ’”’ sense, is not Nature’s criterion. 
The Australian or British Columbian or Californian, of 
British descent, may be a member of a superior race in 
many particulars, as compared with the Japanese. 
But if the member of the race reckoned inferior—as to 
which, knowing nothing, I assert nothing—can live on 
cheap and scanty fare, and if he begets children in the 
crude old-fashioned way which, in our view, is little 
other than disgusting, then Nature may pronounce him 
fitter and he may inherit the earth—not to-morrow, 
nor next day, but die Zeit ist unendlich lang. If we 
remind Nature that we introduced Listerism and that 
France introduced the Pasteur-Chamberland filter into 
Japan, without which she could not have defeated the 
Russians some years ago, Nature will reply that she 
gives no final verdicts, that ‘‘ we’re here because we're 
here,” and she offers, as ever, a fair field and no favour. 

It is, I believe, the supreme dilemma of civilisation 
that certain characteristics which may be justly regarded 
as superior seem directly incompatible with Nature’s 
idea of fitness; as if the advance of civilisation held 
within it the seeds of its own ruin. More than two 
thousand years ago, Aristotle was deploring the ruin of 
great nations in the past, and the cyclic waste of having 
to “ begin all over again.”’ Is our nation to be the first 
of its kind that shall avoid the hitherto constant record 
which Byron summed up in those famous lines in Childe 
Harold ? 

If so, we must understand what the survival of the fittest 
means. It does not mean that Nature creates a lordly 
race, which may consume as it pleases, working little 
or not at all, whilst inferior kinds slave and obey. It 
clearly does not mean that superiority which excludes 
effective reproduction is fitness to survive. The terms 
of Empire are, indeed, quite simple and evident, being 
the very terms on which Nature grants enduring suc- 
cess to any living race in any age or place. The 
Imperial race must be dominant in terms of natural 
criteria. It must reproduce itself, and numerously 
enough. It must work more effectively than its rivals. 
There are, perhaps, idle species on the earth, but they 
are not dominant. If we abominate the parasite, if we 
deny to any man the natural right to be idle, if we assert 
that he that will not work should not eat, and if we 
propose to modify the existing social order accordingly, 
we are no less bound to recognise that Nature has no 
more “use for” an idle nation—however industrious 
its heritage and its past—than she or we have for the 
‘idle scion of a bloated aristocracy.” The facts that 
we, for instance, have just won a great war, and that 
our cause therein was just, do not concern Nature in 
the least. It is always “ anybody’s game” with her. 
To us, as to our successful predecessors, now texts for 
philosopher and moralist, she replies, if we cite our 
history and its titles, presuming on our past : 

What’s past is prologue, 
What to come in your and my discharge. 
LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE WORLD AND ISLAM 


To the Editor of THE New StTatTesMAN. 

Sir,—Sir H. H. Johnston in your issue of April 17th ascribes 
the present angry feeling in the Muslim world to the indignity 
of * being put to rights by Europe.” Yet he considers that 
“the protests of Islam need to be taken into account,’ not 
because Islam has really anything to complain of, but ‘‘ because 
the Mohammedan religion is inherently warlike and intolerant, 
and the Mohammadan peoples are the best equipped among the 
enemies of what we should call ‘ European’ civilisation.” He 





goes on to say that the influence of Islam to-day is “ in direct 
contradiction to real advance in education, in a knowledge of 
the planet on which we dwell and the relations of that planet 
with the rest of the universe, and to those conditions of human 
life most likely to bring about the millennium.” (The italics are 
mine.) And this, so he thinks, not because of a falling-off from 
true Islamic teaching (which is, or rather was, the case), but 
because “‘ the Islamic mind has found a Procrustean bed in the 
precepts of the Koran.” 

In the Koran I find : 


Verily those who believe (i.e., Muslims) and those who 
keep the Jew’s religious rule, and Christians and Sabzans 
—whoever believes in God and the Last Day and does good 
works—their reward is with their Lord, and there shall no 
fear come upon them, neither shall they suffer grief. 
(Strah IT., v. 62.) 

And they say : None enters Paradise except he be a Jew or a 
Christian. These are their own desires. Say: Bring your 
proof, if you speak truly. 

Nay, but whosoever turns his face to God while doing good 
to men, his reward is with his Lord, and there shall no fear 
come upon them neither shall they suffer grief. (II., vv. 111, 112.) 

And fight in the way of God (i.e., in self-defence and for 
redress of wrong) against those who assail you, but exceed not 
the limits. For God loves not the aggressors. (II., 190.) 


The teaching of the Koran is, in fact, the reverse of intolerant 
and warlike. It is true that it imposes rules for war, but they are 
such that modern Europe might adopt them with advantage to 
humanity. The term ‘‘ Muslim” in the Koran itself and in 
the Prophet’s sayings is not restricted to Mohammed’s followers. 
It extends to ‘* whosoever turns his face to God while doing good 
to men.” 

Then, with regard to “ real advance in education ’’ and the 
rest of it, the Prophet said: ‘* Seek knowledge even if it were 
only to be found in China ’’—that is, even though it be the know- 
ledge of a heathen race, and to be obtained only with the greatest 
hardship. Free thought and free investigation is obligatory, and 
so is education for all Muslims, male and female. The real cause 
of Muslim decadence is to be found in a temporary decline of 
free thought and dominance of tradition, just as the cause of 
Europe’s recent progress is to be found in the growth of free 
thought. But free thought is an essential part of the Islamic 
teaching ; it is not, so far as I know, taught or countenanced 
by Christianity in the usual sense of the word. The Muslim 
peoples became conscious of this anomaly, and bitterly ashamed 
of their inferior position. The progressive movement came and, 
breaking through the network of so-called ‘** learned ” tradition, 
went for its inspiration straight to the Koran. Then it was seen 
how much that had been allowed to grow up in the Muslim world 
was non-Islamic, and how much that Europe, under free thought, 
had adopted was in accordance with Koranic teaching. Un- 
bridled despotism had to be destroyed at once; complete re- 
ligious tolerance had to be accepted ; education upon modern 
lines must be established and made free to all; the last remaining 
vestiges of slavery must be abolished. It was done. The head 
and front of this great forward movement was—not Cairo with 
its quaint, old-fashioned university, which seems so greatly to 
annoy Sir Harry Johnston, not Mecca with its memories of 
persecution, nor Baghdad, nor Damascus, but Constantinople. 
It was there that Islam came close in touch with Christendom ; 
it was there that Muslims hoped that the understanding with 
Christendom which the Prophet sought in his day would be at 
last accomplished. The progressive Muslim movement was pro- 
European. It needed help, and asked for it, from Western 
Europe. And Western Europe did its best to kill it. Why? 
Certainly not because it was “ in contradiction to a real advance 
in education,” but because, being Islamic, it had “ socialistic 
tendencies,” because it was opposed to usury, because it had 
ideals which would appeal to subject peoples and so disturb 
the world of vested interests ; in fact, precisely because it was 
not “opposed to those conditions of human life most likely to 
bring about a millennium.” 

The true cause of ** the smouldering resentment which is grow- 
ing steadily in Asia and Africa” at our treatment of the Turks is 
that by that treatment we have made it evident that we refuse 
to Muslims a fair chance of progress ; we will not let Islam revive. 
Islam, however, will revive in spite of us. We haye merely 
changed a would-be friend into a bitter enemy.— Yours, etc., 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


The Pond House, Blackboys, Sussex. 
April 20th. 
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To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Sir Harry Johuston’s article attacks Mohammedanism 
as an enemy of knowledge and as indifferent to all history outside 
the limits of its own religion. The article is, doubtless, inspired 
by the excellent motive of desire for the unification of mankind. 
Such unification calls for the abolition of worn-out distinctions in 
creed and nationality. But this abolition, surely, will not take 
place entirely on one side, and will not mean simply the conquest 
of Christianity over all other creeds. It must mean that all 
ereeds and nations will emphasise the common elements that 
unite and cease to behave like nervous children, standing on their 
own projects, and contradicting the will of all outsiders for the 
sake of contradiction and self-assertion. I confess I consider it 
an arrogant, narrow paradox when Sir Harry Johnston incidentally 
observes : 

“Judaism had virtually dissolved into Christianity a 
hundred years before the coming of Christ, and it is only a 
foolish petulance which prevents the Jews of to-day from 
avowing themselves followers of Christ.” 


When he writes like this, it does not give Sir Harry Johnston 
much right to complain of the Mohammedans that they are 
wanting in sense of “ historic continuity * or dissevered ** from 
humanity on religious grounds.’ Sir Harry Johnston's Chris- 
tianity seems as sectarian as any other religion.—Yours, etc., 

Artuvur D. Lewss. 


IRELAND AND ULSTER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In your interesting article headed “ Ireland Must Have 
a Republic if She Wants It ” there is a curious omission—I can 
find no reference whatever to Ulster. 

Is Ulster quite a negligible factor ? Supposing Ulster fights 
and gets overwhelmed by numbers, are we to leave her to her 
fate? Afterall, she fought for usin the Great War. Have we 
no obligations towards her ?—Yours, etc., JoHN COLLIER. 

69, Eton Avenue, N.W. 

April 20th. 

[We do not think that the possibility of Ulster fighting and 
‘** being overwhelmed ” is one which any Irishman, of the North 
or of the South, would consider it necessary to take into account— 
always supposing, of course, that all British troops were with- 
drawn. The Southern Irish have never supposed that they could 
coerce Ulster on their own account—in which fact we suggest 
may possibly be found the key to the solution of the whole 
problem. We cannot discuss the point adequately in a footnote, 
but we hope to return to it shortly. As for Ulster fighting for 
us in the Great War, the number of Nationalists who fought with 
us was far greater than the number of Ulstermen, and, we 
believe, though official figures are lacking, that even in proportion 
to their respective populations, the South contributed more 
volunteers than the North.—Ep. N.S.] 


TAXATION, SAVING AND THE “SCIENCE 
OF ECONOMICS” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I have some hesitation in proposing to occupy more of 
your space on this subject, but I confess that your comments 
on my letter provoke me to reply. 

The omnibus company which buys a motor omnibus with my 
money supplies a public convenience and increases the rapidity 
and efficiency with which the daily work of the community is 
done. My hypothetical private car serves no such purpose. 
Again, if I invest in a textile manufacturing company, my money 
increases, no doubt, the demand for textile machinery, but the 
result is to supply clothes which the community must have in 
order to live. And so in all cases except the production of 
luxuries. All use of money must, of course, involve a demand for 
commodities or services, but surely those commodities used 
directly for the public service and for the production of necessities 
stand in a category quite distinct from private luxuries. The 
plain man has been led to believe that the investment of his 
surplus income is therefore better economically for the community 
than expenditure on luxuries. The Government does not invest 
money but spends it, and by no means wholly on things that make 
for the increased efficiency of the community. My point is that 
heavy taxation first of all cuts away the power of investment 
by the middle classes with approximately fixed incomes, whether 





earned or unearned, and that only after that power is cut away 
does it lead to reduction of private expenditure. 

I suggest that this is a factor which ought to be taken into 
consideration. What its quantitative importance may be it is 
for economists to determine. I do not see that an approximate 
determination is impossible by suitably devised methods. 
** Economics *’ cannot, of course, be an “ exact’ science, since 
it must depend very largely on psychology, which is very far from 
being an exact science, but investigation can reveal what actually 
happens, though psychological causes may be intricate. Want 
of exactness is not peculiar to economics, but is common, in 
varying degrees, to many branches of science, especially to those 
which deal with living organisms, many factors of whose behaviour 
are still beyond the reach of exact calculation. The unity of 
science depends on its method, not on the attainment of absolute 
exactness. It seems that in the economic field, as in others, the 
phenomena are there ready to be elucidated by suitable enquiry. 
Imaginative ingenuity, and then industry, are the indispensable 
and unfailing tools which must be applied. I suggested that 
your contributor appeared to ignore rather an obvious 
primary effect of taxation. I was not defending Government 
borrowing from the banks. 

May I take this opportunity of welcoming very warmly your 
article on *“* The Old Mistake about Patriotism’? ? What you 
have said wanted saying very badly indeed, and it is particularly 
useful to have it expressed with such vigour and sincerity in a 
professedly Socialist journal.— Yours, etc., He We Me 

University of London Club. 

April 17th. 

[X. Y. Z. is now raising quite a different point. We quite 
agree, of course, that “saving *’ surplus income is better than 
spending it, no matter who the spender may be. But the original 
point was as to the correctness of our statement that taxation 
does not increase the aggregate demand for commodities. 
Ep. N.S.] 


“ 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is instructive, if not exactly edifying, to find Miss 
Rosamund Smith, suffragist, trotting out all the old anti-suffrage 
pleas and arguments for coercion and subjection, in the case of 
people less well equipped for life than herself. ‘* The good of the 
community,” “* the protection of the weak *’—all the old specious 
arguments are there, down to the liability of the feminine sex 
to be influenced by sentiment and to be unfit at times to act for 
themselves. One can almost hear the purring of Lord Curzon 
and the lofty exhortations of Miss Violet Markham. 

I must reassure Miss Smith, who is afraid I do not know the 
facts concerning the infamous “ bastardy’ laws and her own 
improvement on them. I was dealing with their victims when 
the present generation—including, perhaps, Miss Smith herself 
was in its cradle. I know all about the wickedness and brutality 
of them. Where I differ from Miss Smith is in her idea that one 
can only “ protect’ by depriving people of liberty, or improve 
by using methods of coercion. And I have never found that any 
wrong, or any injustice, could be remedied by replacing it with 
another. It is the commonest and most fatal of fallacies, that 
we can improve on Right and Justice, and so are excused for 
denying them. It was the whole basis of the anti-suffrage creed. 

The National Council for the care of the unmarried mother and 
her child betrays its character in a rather subtle way. The 
name reserved by these ladies and gentlemen for their own use is 
chosen with great nicety and a due regard to susceptible feelings ; 
but “ bastardy” is a good enough phrase to be flung at the 
victims of their benevolence. Yet they claim to “ raise the status 
of the illegitimate child !** How they imagine it can be done 
by using terms long ago relegated by decent people to the moral 
dustbin where they belong, by dragging mother and child under 
regulations relating to ** bastardy’ into the perpetual shadow 
of the police-courts, and by branding them as possible evil-doers 
who must be kept under surveillance, only the Council can tell. 

Even more laughable than this murderous attack on the 
‘** status *’ is Miss Smith’s description of the unmarried mother, 
It hardly tallies with other descriptions of the modern young 
woman, and Miss Smith knows as well as I do that it is not their 
own ignorance, timidity, or sentiment that kills their babies 
wholesale and deters them from seeking the aid of the courts, 
It is the cold-drawn brutality of the law and of society, and the 
desertion of the babies by their fathers. I believe I am right 
in saying that the highest mortality among these children is to be 
found in poor-law institutions and, as for the fathers, Miss Smith 
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and her friends have no penalties for him whether he evade or 
admit! The penalties are to be heaped afresh upon the over- 
burdened mother. . 

The National Council for the Care of the Unmarried Mother and 
her Child is, in spite of its vaulting title, nothing but an ordinary 
rescue society, with the ordinary aims and ideas of such—viz., to 
keep the mother low and to ensure “ penitence.” I denounce its 
bill, lock, stock and barrel, as bad in theory and likely to be 
poisonously bad in practice and as, besides, a negation and a 
betrayal of all the principles for which we fought so many years. 
—Yours, etc., C. Nina Boy te. 

20 Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane. 

April 20th. 


THE “PROVINCIALS” OF PASCAL 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his article “On Convincing People,’ Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc commits himself to a series of statements concerning 
Pascal in general and Pascal’s ** Provincials”’ in particular. It 
appears that the Provincials are “* full of lies and full of errors,” 
and ‘*“ would not convince the stupidest of readers, who should 
seriously compare them with the original documents which Pascal 
attacked. But no reader save Maynard and Derome has ever 
done so.” It further appears that Pascal scored in this con- 
troversy because his adversaries were “sincere and therefore 
incapable of using poisoned weapons against himself. . . . 
They blundered because they were too honest. They saw that 
he was lying, and they took it for granted that he was telling 
simple lies of a childish sort.” 

Now Book III. of Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal is devoted to the 
personality and influence of Pascal. Chapters VII.-XIII. 
inclusive, and Chapter XV., contain a detailed discussion of the 
Lettres Provinciales. 

Sainte-Beuve’s account of Pascal’s life and character differs 
widely from the implications of Mr. Belloc’s obiter dicta, and 
describes Pascal as a philosopher, man of letters, and Christian 
saint—a man incapable of insincerity, use of poisoned weapons, or 
lying. Sainte-Beuve, too, with all respect to Mr. Belloc, has 
evidently “* seriously compared ” the Lettres Provinciales with the 
original documents they attacked, as anyone who reads Chapter X. 
of Book III. can discover for himself. 

The Lettres Provinciales chiefly attack the morality of the 
Jesuits as reflected in certain of their writings. Sainte-Beuve 
criticises several inaccuracies in detail, deprecates certain 
exaggerations, and renders generous tribute to the great and good 
men among the Jesuits. But he concludes that Pascal was 
broadly and fundamentally right when he wrote of the Jesuit 
order: ‘* Know then that their object is not to corrupt morality, 
that is not their design ; but neither is it their purpose to reform 
morality ; that would be bad policy. They have a good 
enough opinion of themselves to believe that it is useful and as it 
were necessary for the good of religion that their credit should 
reach everywhere, and that they should govern all men’s con- 
sciences.”” To this Sainte-Beuve adds: “In mingling actively 
with policy and the affairs of the world, in seeking the ear or 
the heart of Kings ; . they have brought human adroitness 
into the Gospel and installed Machiavellianism in the shadow of 
the Cross’; and later writes of the Jesuitical spirit ‘ caressing, 
cajoling and enervating, always tempting and tickling the spot 
where your interests lie . ; always offering you every 
facility and every kind of dispensation, but only if you will give 
pledges and belong to it; esprit adulttre de  Evangile, tout a 
soi et aux siens ; like a little wind, lenis et tepidus, half-perfumed, 
half-putrid, deadly to the Christian soul as it is to the natural 
soul, the poisoner of Plutarch as of St. Paul, and . - eternally 
coveting the kingdom of this world.’ Sainte-Beuve believes he 
finds the cause of this “ corruption” in the dual principle of 
** blind obedience within and boundless ambition without ” that 
lies at the root of the Jesuit Order. St. Ignatius himself, says 
Sainte-Beuve, mingled “‘ the greed of a conqueror with the zeal 
of a Christian.” 

I am not competent to judge whether Sainte-Beuve’s opinion 
on Pascal and the issue between him and the Jesuits is more 
trustworthy than Mr. Belloc’s. But I do wish to point out that 
it exists, and that it is based on a serious study of original docu- 
ments. There are doubtless many and good reasons why Mr. 
Belloc’s and Sainte-Beuve’s opinions differ so widely. May I 


suggest as one reason that probably Sainte-Beuve’s object in 
reading both sides was not to “ expose” either, but rather to 


find out how the truth lay as between the two? May I further 
register a suspicion that views arrived at in this spirit will in 
the long run prove more convincing than laborious ingenuity 
spent in perfecting methods and accumulating and editing 
** solid proof” calculated to prove once for all time a pre-judged 
case ?—Yours, etc., K. ZILuLiacus, 
40 Well Walk.. 
April 19th. 


POETRY AND THE SENSES 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Like Mr. Paul Hookham, I was moved, by Mr. Belloc’s 
cloquent tale of the Poets’ picnic, to reflect on illustrations of its 
theme. I imagine that most critically perspicacious persons 
would be, as I am myself, substantially in accord with what I 
take to be the intention of Mr. Hookham’s comment, but in 
the cause of lucidity in wsthetics I venture to raise an issue 
about his use of the word “ sense.”’ I scarcely doubt that what 
he really means is what I myself recognise (and tried to set forth 
a good many years ago in certain essays in the Contemporary 
Review on Portraits and on Illumination in Art, ete.), but in 
order to make this understanding perfectly definite for purposes 
of elementary teaching,I crave for a terminology that would 
distinguish between the two modes of experience, of which— 
if they are, as Mr. Hookham suggests, distinct—he seems to me 
to speak in a rather confused and confusing manner. 

The essential quality, he says, of Poetry (and I should beg 
leave to say, more widely, of “ Art’? of which Poetry is only 
one mode) * is that which can awaken a sense oul of reach of the 
bodily senses.’ And he speaks of ** some spot in the conscious- 
ness which the sensuous thought cannot approach.” Now, this 
language may be precise and lucid according to the categories 
and definitions of the Oxford School of Aisthetics (if any such 
there be), but it perplexes me. The word “sense” I under- 
stand. The word “ consciousness’ I understand. I can 
understand ‘* consciousness *’ being spoken of as being aroused 
by a.“* bodily sense ’’—such as the hearing of a sound through an 
impact on the nerves of the ear, and of *‘ thought ” as resulting. 
I can also appreciate a theory (however debatable) that there 
are *“‘ senses”? which are not “ bodily ’’ senses, which also can 
arouse consciousness and stimulate reflection thereon. 

But what has the notion that these latter ‘‘ senses ”’ are “ out 
of reach of the bodily senses” to do with the theory? They are, 
ex hypothesi, different “* senses.” The sense of hearing is distinct 
from the sense of sight, but to say that the one is out of reach 
of the other would surely be meaningless and irrelevant. And 
what is one to understand by “ sensuous thought”? Thought 
arising out of consciousness stimulated through the senses ? 
But Mr. Hookham propounds that there are “ senses” other 
than the ‘“* bodily senses,’ and that these are ‘* awakened ” by 
Poetry. Thought thus aroused, then, is equally ‘ sensuous 
thought,’’ and the avenue to that ‘‘ spot in the consciousness ” 
must apparently, in Mr. Hookham’s idea, be something other 
than even these non-bodily senses. I don’t believe he meant 
that, but I submit that his language is vague enough to imply it. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Hookham’s letter arouses in me a 
horrid suspicion that Mr. Belloc’s artistic method has not pene- 
trated beyond the former’s bodily sense (or carnal reason) to 
that appropriate spot in the consciousness to which (in the con- 
sciousness of your readers) the details of the chronicle were 
addressed. Humour is not, I suppose, what Mr. Hookham 
would call a ‘* bodily sense,’ but we do, in fact, speak of a 
** sense of humour.” And the phrase affords a good illustration 
of the distinction between two kinds of ‘*‘ senses”? which Mr. / 
Hookham, no doubt, had in mind. 

But it is not fair, in connection with Mr. Hookham’s point, to 
speak of the faculty of humour or the capacity for appreciating 
it as a “sense”’’: else we might as well simply short-circuit 
the whole problem by talking of the (non-bodily) “ sense 
of beauty,” and say that Poetry is recognised by that, which 
is just the sort of tautology that Mr. Belloc says he had to protest 
against. 

The question is really rather of this nature: is the effect of 
Poetry (or of Music) produced through the sense of Hearing, 
either as experienced through the mechanism of the ear or as 
imaginatively employed in the self-representation of such ex- 
perience (as the phrase is, “in one’s head”)? Is the effect of 
Painting produced through the sense of sight ? 
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One might, indeed, take a preliminary objection, and ask: 
By what test do you distinguish a “ bodily” sense? Are 
hearing and sight purely bodily senses, when their effects can be 
reproduced and indeed anticipated quite independently of bodily 
organs ? (““Shalt thou behold Paradise with thine eyes ?”’) 
But I waive this abysmal problem and will assume for the present 
purpose the popular language adopted by Mr. Hookham. The 
sense of the ear, let us say, is a bodily sense. So is Sight; so 
is Touch. Now, does Poetry, do certain forms of prose, affect 
our states of mind by their sound and cadence, by anything that 
they do to the nerves of the ear, as a smack on the bottom affects 
the state of mind of a child? Or do they affect directly a more 
internal sense, or capacity for sensation, that is independent of 
sound and the ear? Put otherwise : are a poet’s words, or the 
strokes of a painter’s art, thrown up by genius into a certain 
order, talismanic? That is to say, are they simply vehicles 
through which an efflux of spirit, fusing its forms out ot its own 
white heat of original feeling, impinges direct on spirit in the 
percipient, completing, as it were, an electric circuit, with the 
familiar effect on the percipient of recognising scmething that 
is in truth his own: being part of his universal nature? And 
is this the account of the “ beauty ” of all natural forms—shaped 
by life, and not imitative or mechanical? I think that Mr. 
W. B. Yeats in some of his recent essays has been feeling towards 
this idea. A “ talisman” (in the theory of it) is a thing, or a 
formula, not having any particular obvious meaning to the 
senses or the intelligence, but imbued with spiritual power and 
effluence. Such, as Mr. Yeats (and I think, if I remember 
aright, Mr. Belloc, too) has asserted, is claimed to be the character 
and effect of certain dogmas and forms of religious ritual. The 
effect of such a piece of lucid prose as the following—is it rational, 
or is it sensuous .or is it something more direct than either ?— 

“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, that was given for thee 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life: take and eat this 
in remembrance that Christ died for thee: and feed on Him in 
thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.” 

Why is the later portrait work of Rembrandt and Hals (as 
at Leyden), in all its blur and looseness, so much more movingly 
transmissive of personality than the most masterful technique 
of their prime ? 

Why should the birken hats of the sons of the wife of Ushers’ 
Will have power to lead us out past syke and shaw to the gates 
of Paradise ? 

But that is just Mr. Belloc’s question, and I must not begin 
quoting poetry supererogatively. 

I suggest to Mr. Hookham that it may help to keep clear our 
efforts in this line of criticism if we recognise (1) that there are 
many more “senses” than the traditional five that may with 
equally good reason be called ‘ bodily.” 

(2) That in so far as Poetry acts through any sense at all, it 
does act through that sense of sound-and cadence of which the 
external organ is the ear. 

(8) That it is not the ear, or the sense of sound and cadence, 
any more than it is any other bodily organ or its associated sense, 
that determines what effect any such impact shall have upon the 
emotional or spiritual consciousness, but the character of that 
personality itself, which employs those organs and those senses 
as its implements and its ministers, and can—so at least I con- 
sider there is good ground for arguing—dispense, in some con- 
ditions, with those intermediaries or, at any rate,with any con- 
sciousness of their sensibilities ——Yours, etc., ‘ 

SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


JOHN DAVIDSON 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaresMan. 


Sir,—The error in no way vitiates the argument advanced 
by “* Affable Hawk ”’ last week, but, all the same, in the interests 
of historical accuracy, I may perhaps be allowed to say that 
the statement that John Davidson’s “* body was found at last 
at the bottom of a disused mine-shaft in Devonshire, down which 
he had thrown himself” is incorrect. 

And perhaps it will interest and depress readers to know that 
“ Affable Hawk’s ” suggestion that John Davidson “ is the sort 
of writer who may easily emerge into greater importance in the 
future than his contemporaries expected,” shows no signs at 
present of being justified. Judging by the yearly sales of his 
books, John Davidson’s readers are still few. Some day he will 
be rediscovered, no doubt, and the world will be the richer.— 
Yours, ete., Grant RICHARDs. 

Bigfrith, Cookham Dean, Berkshire. 

April 17th. 








BILL AND 


- THE IRISH EDUCATION 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 

S1x,—It is one of the disadvantages of the opportunist policy 
that the Government has adopted that those sections of the 
community which are economically weak can only better their 
conditions by threatening to disturb the comfort of other sections, 
and by giving rude shocks from time to time to the complacency 
of our rulers. Hitherto these sections which have sought 
redress, though not possessed of economic power, have had the 
strength of numbers ; but what becomes of the case if to lack 
of economic power numerical weakness be added? Such a 
body can but rely upon the Press and the publicity which can 
thus be obtained. 

There is one small but important section of the community, 
devoid of economic power and without strength of numbers, 
which is appealing to the British Public for justice to-day ; that 
section is the secondary teachers in Ireland. The unrest among 
them is not a growth of the moment ; for the last six years the 
majority of them have lived somewhere near the starvation line, 
as the perusal of the Report of the Teachers’ Sularies Grant 
(Intermediate Education) will show. From this Report we 
learn that the average salary of qualified teachers (men) is 
£174 per annum ; that of unqualified £94; that of the 487 full 
time men £155. 

To obtain the equivalent (Fisher) grant, a minimum salary of 
either £160 non-resident or £130 resident must be paid (one 
qualified teacher for every 40 pupils), and it is significant to 
notice that more than half the qualified teachers receive this 
actual minimum. Only 6% teachers get £200 or more ; and 150 
get £120 or under; 47 get under £70 non-resident. Women’s 
salaries, which are worse, are not included in the averages given 
here. If comparison is made of these figures with the scale 
suggested by the Government Departmental Committee Report 
on Salaries in Secondary Schools (a scale which is deemed in- 
adequate by secondary teachers in England and Wales), we 
get a juster view still of the position, and it would be no exagger- 
ation to state that the average salary of the Irish secondary 
teachers is lower than the actual minimum paid by all but the 
most reactionary education authorities in England and Wales. 

It is not surprising to learn that there is a scarcity of teachers 
in Irish intermediate education, and little prospect of fresh 
entrants into the profession, unless things are considerably 
improved, and that speedily. Apart from the teachers’ own 
position, which is intolerable, this state of things is a menace 
to the whole education of the country. The teachers have 
asked for an immediate bonus and been asking for it for some 
time, but though the Government can find money for its Irish 

war upon Sinn Fein, its spokesman, the Chief Secretary, has 
refused the request for the allocation of moneys due, in the 
opinion of Irish teachers, to Irish education, as a bonus for the 
relief of their necessities. He has made the granting of a bonus 
conditional on the passing of the Bill now before Parliament. 

The Irish Branch of the I.A.A.M. passed a resolution, which 
the Council of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools endorsed at their meetings last January, 
which was as follows : 

That this Association heartily approves of the general provisions 
of the Education (Ireland) Bill, believing that it will bring about a 
much-needed improvement in Irish education. 

That this Association demands the immediate allocation of the 
sum of £64,000, which is due to Irish Secondary Education as an 
equivalent of the grant to Secondary Education in England, and, 
in addition, a sum of £30,000, due in respect of the administration 
expenses of the Intermediate Board, and that the total sum be used 
for the purpose of providing an immediate bonus for teachers in 
secondary schools, quite independently of the passage of the Educa- 
tion Bill. 

That this Association demands a salary scale at least equal to 
that adopted in the Report of the Vice-Regal Committee of Inquiry, 
on the grounds that no lower scale will prevent the continued 
migration of secondary teachers to England; and that in placing 
teachers on the new scale full allowance should be made for all 
service in approved secondary schools. 

From these resolutions it is clear that the Bill has the support 
of the Secondary Teachers, but that there are omissions and 
defects which deserve attention. There is no salary scale in 
the Bill ; this also is dependent on the passing of the Bill. 

Unfortunately, the Bill has not been received with a unanimous 
welcome in Ireland; certain Irishmen see in it an attempt to 
denationalise the country, and the constitution of the new 
Department of Education has met with criticism. It may be 
also that Irishmen have a certain suspicion of gift-bringing 
Danai. However that may be, to make the relief of these public 
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servants, whose distress is so flagrantly apparent, depend on 
the chances, political and religious, which may determine the 


life or death of this Bill, is no more just or principled than would 
be the action of a Municipal Milk Supply in refusing to supply 
milk to a certain section of the public doing public service unless 
the local politicians or the local clergy settled their differences. 
It is not outside the competence or the capacity of the Govern- 
ment to give immediate satisfaction to these pressing claims for 
relief. It is their duty as a Government to look after the well- 
being of the governed, and not the least a section which is doing 
valuable service under conditions which are such that, as an 
Irish teacher has said, ‘‘ unless relief came before the end of 
the financial year, they (the secondary teachers) would not 
strike—they were too respectable to do that—but they would 
have to cease work.’’—Yours, etc., 


Birmingham. N. W. Hammonp. 


Miscellany 
THE CENOTAPH* 


IOGRAPHY, like big game hunting, is one of the 
recognised forms of sport, and it is as unfair as 
only sport can be. High on some far hill-side of 

politics or history the amateur marks down his distant 
quarry. Follows an intensely distasteful period of furtive 
approach to the subject which leads the deer-stalker up 
gullies and ravines and the biographer through private 
letters and washing-books. The burns grow deeper and 
wetter, the letters take a more private and a less publishable 
turn, until at last our sportsman, well within range, turns 
to his publisher, who carries the guns, and empties one, 
two, and (if the public will stand it) three barrels into his 
unprotesting victim: because it is a cruel truth that the 
subjects of Lives are rarely themselves alive. It is at once 
the shame of biographers and the guarantee of their marks- 
manship that they are perpetually shooting the sitting states- 
man. 

But if biography is to have any higher value than mere 
anecdote its central figure must bring something more to 
the historical imagination than the titillation of scandal 
or the whisper of revelations. It is not enough that he 
should confide to us what the Duke really said in the Lobby 
when the Bill was thrown out, or whether it is true that the 
Regent upon one occasion went somewhat further than he 
was hitherto believed to have gone. But he must be a 
person whose career summarises in a convenient form the 
tone and temper of his age, and that in a quite surprising 
degree does the career of Lord Kitchener. 

One had come to regard him so mechanically as a unique 
phenomenon in British life. But this fallacy, like so many 
more, is a legacy of 1914, when a clean-shaven country 
swept an anxious hand over its upper lip in search of some 
counterpoise to Hohenzollern and Hindenburg and found in 
Kitchener the one moustache whose dimensions were suffi- 
ciently sabreur, the one collar whose altitude was adequately 
Teutonic to fill the military bill. The paragraphists have 
spoilt our appreciation of him with their dreary insistence 
on his Himalayan solitude. In reality, he was a highly- 
generalised version of that exquisitely characteristic figure, 
the Victorian soldier. In his first phase, when Mr. Disraeli 
was Prime Minister, one finds in him a rich example of that 
blend of soldiering with Christian connoisseurship which 
rose to its greatest and most baroque heights in General 
Gordon. ‘ My dear Miss Conder,” he wrote to a brother- 
officer’s sister, “‘I send you some information about the 
vestments of the Church of England that you wished to 
have”; and thereupon he makes such play with Stoles, 
Albs, Copes, Tunicles, and Chasubles as would do 
credit to a diocesan conference, and closes upon an arch 
sectarian joke—‘ I must now end this popish letter’’— 
whose positively kittenish note would have proceeded more 
naturally from a pale young curate. In the next chapter 
he becomes a more popular figure that might have walked 
into any magazine story between the year 1885 and the 


Macmillan. 





* Life of Lord Kitchener. By Sir George Arthur. 
Three volumes. £2 12s, 6d. net. 





second Jubilee without exciting the reader’s suspicion. The 
scene is perpetually set upon a shifting carpet of burning 
sand; under the coppery glare of an African sky a few 
Baggara crouch muttering round a low fire outside a black 
tent or so, and there is a general feeling that something has 
been happening beyond Wady Halfa or the Tenth Cataract 
or in Darfur or Kordofan. But a tall figure strides in among 
them; the hair, the dress, the beard are Mahdist enough, 
but that gesture of command can only be an Englishman’s— 
it is Captain -—- of the Frontier Force. That is a popular 
frame into which almost every picture of Kitchener's early 
and middle life will fit. He was intensely typical of the 
Victorian scene, and it is that fact which gives to Sir George 
Arthur’s careful book its real value for the picturesque 
historian. 

Born a few months before the Great Exhibition, when the 
Prince Consort had eleven years still to live, he enjoyed 
an education which was the plaything of Irish governesses 
and the holiday task of a Rugby master. Indeed it may 
well be that if he had gone nearer to any public school, he 
would have grown up a less perfect public school boy; 
the system might have provoked reactions. At the age 
of thirteen some educational eccentricity of his family 
directed him to a school near Geneva, and it is a solemn 
thought that a few years earlier the crocodile in which the 
gaunt young Kitchener paced might have passed on that 
Calvinist shore another line of schoolboys in which ambled 
out of step, mildly observant, his head deep in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Master Henry James, junior, of Cambridge, 
Mass. But one doubts somehow if an encounter would have 
led to an intimacy. 

Five years later, at Woolwich, he set his foot to the 
military ladder and diversified his technical studies with 
the dreadful fashion of reading the Old Testament in Hebrew. 
Warfare began for him with a flying glimpse of the almost 
equally flying operations of the Second Army of the Loire in 
Brittany. The Franco-Prussian War had attracted large 
numbers of able-bodied Anglo-Saxon sightseers : Sir Charles 
Dilke had been to Wérth with the Crown Prince, Mr. Labou- 
chere was in Paris with Trochu, and it was only natural that 
two gentlemen. cadets should take train through the snow 
in search of Chanzy. His service in 1871, which was almost 
confined to taking pleurisy in a balloon, was rewarded by 
the issue of a French war-medal in 1913; the delay was a 
characteristically graceful tribute by the Ministry of War 
to the methods of British military administration. He was 
retrieved by an anxious parent, scolded at the Horse Guards 
by a maternal Comma nder-in-Chief of the Blood Royal, and 
finally gazetted to the Royal Engineers. 

The army which the Duke of Cambridge commanded for 
Queen Victoria in her early widowhood can hardly have 
provided a young enthusiast with an exhilarating arena. 
While Frenchmen, Germans, Austrians, Italians, and Danes 
had seen creditable and recent service on the Continent of 
Europe, British soldiers had little beyond doubtful memories 
of the Crimea to set beside their archaic recollections of the 
wars against Napoleon. It was a depressing period, in 
which the Line regiments were provided with an uncon- 
vincing imitation of the Prussian helmet, in a vague hope 
that it would act as an agreeable substitute for the Prussian 
Staff College. Three years of Chatham and Aldershot, with 
an excursion to the Austrian Kaisermandver of 1873, proved 
thoroughly unsatisfying; bridging and the field telegraph 
failed to bind Kitchener to the Engineer’s career, and in 
1874 that singular young man was loaned to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for its survey of the Holy Land. It is 
possible that he was not precisely such stuff as Schliemanns 
are made of, but something of a Hebraist and more of a 
Bible student. He entered keenly on any work in which the 
pill of archeology was gilded with the glamour of oriental 
travel. For eight years he disappeared into the dust of 
the Levant ; his cartography was sometimes leavened with 
street-fighting, and in 1878 he was honoured with a special 
summons to Cyprus in order to survey the latest, if somewhat 
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uncut, diamond which Lord Beaconsfield had added to his 
astonished sovereign’s crown. In the later weeks of the 
Russo-Turkish War he followed the Turks into Thrace, an 
exploit which the gyrations of Turkish policy unfortunately 
prevented him from turning to propagandist account during 
the war of 1914; and a few years later he almost turned 
archeologist for life on a proposal of the British Museum 
that he should excavate in Assyria and Babylonia. This 
accident, which so nearly happened, resembles that chance 
which almost sent Mirabeau to commence bookselling in 
Kiel, and that other which so nearly promoted General 
Bonaparte to the post of instructor in the Turkish artillery. 

With the dawn of the ‘eighties Egypt took the stage, 
and until she left it after Omdurman Kitchener was perpetu- 
ally in her train. He appears first as a Bimbashi of Egyptian 
cavalry who heightened its prestige by inventing an incredible 
light blue uniform ; then as a commander of native irregulars 
and secret agent in the Korosko arid Bayuda Deserts, and 
finally as the Sirdar who made the Egyptian army, rounded 
up Osman Digna and broke the Khalifa. His Egyptian 
service had in it a real note of service for Egypt, and his 
militarism was never so military, his imperialism not half so 
imperial as the tone of the men who followed in his wake. 
Sir George Arthur’s pages do much to clear his work from the 
unpleasant colour with which it had been daubed by such 
words as Bishop Brindle’s detestable crow of Episcopal 
triumph : 

The tribes had taken Dongola, and we had to move them out. We 
did so—thoroughly. They ran for their lives, mothers throwing down 
their babies on the sands, leaving them as hostages. 

That was never the tone in which Kitchener thought of his 
work : perhaps he had not read enough Kipling. 

In his next period (it was not his second manner, because 
his manner never changed) he finished the war in South 
Africa and reorganised the forces in India. As he was a 
successful, so he was nota romantic soldier, and the man who 
had substituted railway-lines for heroism in the Sudan 
preferred barbed wire to grand strategy in Cape Colony. 
His Indian exploit possesses for connoisseurs of Lord Curzon 
all the interest which attaches to an Ajax who defied the 
lightning without ill-effects, and his government of Egypt 
in the years between the coronation of King George V. and 
the outbreak of war has a considerable provincial importance. 

But his career, which had been passed hitherto among 
coloured peoples, was to acquire suddenly the deeper 
significance which is inseparable from the direction of a 
great white State. A man made bad use of a Browning 
pistol in a back street in Bosnia; the world of white men 
stood to arms; and Kitchener came to the War Office to 
serve, so long as he lived, as the first military adviser of the 
country which he made the first military power in the world. 
By a queerness of which only Englishmen are capable his 
war service has become a subject of controversy. One of 
our Ciceros, in his anxiety to exhibit himself as the only 
authorised saviour of the State, has his doubts. One of our 
conquerors, whose pen, since he exchanged G.H.Q. for the 
Viceregal Lodge, is unquestionably mightier than his sword, 
has his misgivings. And what remains? The record of 
a man who built broad and deep in the first months, and 
smaller men took the fame of it in the last; who stamped with 
his foot upon the ground, and men in ranks rose out of it. 
His achievement is of the order of deeds which men write 
upon stone. But they do not argue about them. 

Puitre GUEDALLA. 


BUBBLES 


H, so delicate, so gay, 
So sweetly poised, so proud in row, 
Shimmering in reflected day,, 
Shaped to such a splendid show 
Of smooth creation, swift to grow, 
But, briefly dear, 





Swift to float, break, shrink away, 
The lovely bubbles children blow. 


Why chase pleasure, why pursue 
So spellbound, things that have no stay, 
Things whose joyful shape and hue 
Is nothing but a little dew 
Blown up with wind, a little spray 
Blent in a bowl with suds and slime, 
Blown with a breath through clay 

To live no time? 
Choose rather some enduring good, 
Some beauty fixed, some solid shape 
Fit to be slowly understood ; 
Not with bright eyes and mouth agape, 
But with order, admiration 
Duly to be comprehended 
Which will hold its rank and station 
When the first warm flush is ended, 
Well approved, well based in fame. 


Oh, is it better, chider, then, 
The jewel should still outlive the joy 
Its beauty brings, that Fate should first 
The pleasure, then the gem, destroy? 
Should one love adamantine things 
And wear down wonder day by day 
On some unchangeable, ungay 
Sublimity of marble wings ? 
Oh, let the emotion still survive 
Its fragile cause, let nothing less 
Temper the first gay loveliness 
That laughs to see the light alive. 
Beautiful bubbles, nothing worth, 
Joy catches breath, and they are gone, 
You who despise their easy birth 
Forget that they have ever shone : 
Live with your books, and still deery 
All things that lack solidity— 
But I'll blow bubbles till I die. 


E. N. pa C. ANDRADE. 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 
N OT only his work, but his personality makes Mr. Wynd- 


ham Lewis one of the most interesting figures in 

contemporary British Art. He is a journalist, a 
novelist, a revolutionary and a painter; and in all these 
activities he shows a vigorous facility after a manner quite 
his own. He has edited Blast; his contributions to the 
Press are stimulating and provocative ; he is a violent and 
able controversialist, whose favourite weapon is the blud- 
geon; his pamphlet, The Caliph’s Design, is one of the most 
entertaining I have read for a long time; and Tarr is a 
really important novel. Thus Mr. Lewis belongs to the small 
group of artists, such as Rossetti and William Morris, who 
have adequately expressed themselves in two mediums. 
The translation of a painter’s conception of the world into 
terms of another art is always interesting. To mention only 
one or two examples: Mr. George Moore has on occasion 
represented in literature the outlook of the Barbizon 
painters; and Miss Dorothy Richardson describes states 
of mind much as an Italian futurist tries to paint them. But 
Mr. Lewis stands alone to-day as both a serious painter and 
writer, and his methods in the two arts he practises cast 
light upon each other. Take his writing first. His literary 
style is extremely self-conscious. Every sentence seems 
inspired by the thought, ‘ Will it tell; will it go home?” 
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and he constantly uses strange epithets and piquant neo- 
logisms to catch the reader’s attention. The general effect 
is that of a succession of hammer-blows, each aimed to 
secure the maximum effect irrespective of its relation to 
the others. At the same time, values are wilfully distorted 
—not as a necessary and inevitable outcome of the whole 
design, but as a result of conscious straining after singu- 
larity—so that there is a complete neglect of relative signi- 
ficance in what is said. This lack of proportion and of a 
necessary inter-relation of parts gives Mr. Lewis’s writing a 
hard, mechanical, jerky quality, characteristics which are 
also conspicuous in his drawings. In these everything is 
conceived as a series of planes clearly and vigorously pre- 
sented much in the same way as incidents and thoughts 
are stated in his writing. These planes are then more or 
less distorted and arranged to form a_three-dimensional 
pattern. This method is, of course, no more and no less 
conventional than that of the Royal Academy or of Chinese 
Art. The important thing is how far it enables the painter 
to achieve the purpose of his art. That Mr. Lewis is quite 
sincere in the use of it I think there is no doubt. But at 
the same time, I feel that the method had its origin in 
the desire to be remarkable, to be at all costs different 
from other people. The way in which each plane is treated 
suggests that it has been considered as a unit and made as 
effective as possible, without its relation to the others being 
adequately considered. His drawings suggest a skilful 
assemblage of parts rather than a vital whole. 

The desire to impress, which is a conspicuous quality of 
Mr. Lewis’s work, is likewise reflected in the characters in 
Tarr. They constantly seem to be dominated by the 
thought ‘‘ Have I made my point? Have I really downed 
the other fellow?” It comes to this, that Mr. Lewis is a 
striking instance of the egoist in art. It is tempting to 
compare him with Whistler in his anxiety to make his 
personality felt at any cost. But Whistler’s egotism was of 
a different quality. He reacted to hostile criticism much 
as a wasp resents an ineffectual attempt to kill him— 
he became offensive only when offensively treated. His 
egotism was a conscious and calculated answer to attack 
or neglect. When at last he won recognition he became 
quite mellow and genial. But it is impossible to conceive 
of Mr. Lewis ever becoming either. His is an egotism which 
not merely resents criticism, but is eager to provoke it ; 
for criticism enables him to make his personality felt. No 
sooner does a movement with which he is connected become 
accepted, than he heads a secession, and thus reasserts his 
individuality. This is the true spirit of a buccaneer, always 
ready to break away from associates among whom his 

restige is threatened, and to hoist the black flag on 

is own account. Thus, Mr. Lewis is in a constant state of 
protest against his age; and if he could to-day remodel 
the world, to-morrow he would be in revolt against it. If 
he has been dubbed a poseur and charlatan, his desire for 
self-assertion is the cause. I have no doubt myself of his 
sincerity ; but ‘‘ Sois belle si tu peux, sage si tu veux; 
mais sois considerée, il le faut ”’ is his motto. 

The Caliph’s Design, which contains Mr. Lewis’s latest 
profession of faith, bears this out. It is a series of vicious 
and vigorous attacks upon everything and everybody 
Mr. Lewis dislikes, with a too unobtrusive undercurrent 
of eulogy upon the little he approves. Mingled with shrewd 
abuse of such diverse things as the modern architect, the 
public school product, the infant prodigy, the naive in art, 
Italian futurism, and conscious esthetes, is some approval 
of what seems to Mr. Lewis vital and expressive of modern 
life. He prefers Mr. George Robey to Mr. Roger Fry. 
Reacting against a tired and disillusioned society seeking 
for refuge from realities which it finds intolerable, he is 
anxious to discover the essential nature of things, and to 
know life as it is. The Caliph’s Design is an interesting 


diagnosis of the maladies of modern society in general, 
and of modern art in particular ; but Mr. Lewis is singularly 
elusive when it comes to suggesting a remedy. Every page 


contains something amusing or suggestive; but the book 
is a collection of bricks, not a coherent and logical structure. 
Mr. Lewis is tantalising. When you think he is just going to 
hand you the key to the whole muddle, he turns and instead 
flings down yet another idol. Still, something construc- 
tive does emerge, though it is neither very new nor remark- 
ably important. Mr. Lewis emphasises (and here no one 
will differ from him) that it is the artist’s first duty to create, 
to bring something new into the world. To do this he must 
thoroughly grasp the essential character of phenomena 
in the world around him, and determine what constitutes 
significant mass, line and colour. These in turn are to be 
combined into an independent reality. This is tolerably 
definite ; but the issue is confused when Mr. Lewis coquets 
with Croce, implying that comprehension of significant 
form is equivalent to creation—that material realisation is 
unnecessary. _Waiving this point, however, he sets himself 
a standard by which his painting may be judged. Owing 
to the war, I have not seen as much of Mr. Lewis’s recent 
work as I should like, but what I have seen confirms what 
his drawings indicate: that his genius is analytical and 
descriptive rather than creative, and that he fails to give his 
conceptions life and vitality. His vision is clear and 
penetrating ; his work shows no doubt or hesitation ; his 
sense of design is good, and he always weaves his shapes 
together skilfully; his colour is not only pleasant as a 
scheme but is significant in relation to the design. Yet 
he lacks the emotional power which, superimposed on 
intellectual process, produces living reality from a collection 
of parts. 

Take the self portrait recently exhibited at the “ X” 
group, or his war pictures: all these pictures display 
intellectual grasp and show a sense of significant mass and 
colour, yet they lack the quality which distinguishes a 
living organism from a perfect machine. In fact, the acute 
criticism which Mr. Lewis makes of Picarso, that he is an 
interpretative rather than a creative artist, applies in great 
measure to himself. The interest and pleasure which his 
work affords me arise for the most part from following 
his analysis in paint or line of some more or less 
familiar form, such as the human figure, and in marking 
down step by step the symbols which compose his design. 
Now, this is not the kind of interest, of pleasure which, say, 
a piece of Egyptian sculpture or a Rembrandt portrait 
excites, or any work of art where an independent reality 
emerges which is interesting as a whole. I suspect that 
Mr. Lewis’s convention tends to get the upper hand of his 
creative faculty, for in those drawings where he is less 
absorbed in analysis it has freer play. 

But there is another possible explanation of his case. 
When an artist expresses himself in two mediums, his use 
of the technique of the one is apt to influence his use of the 
technique of the other. Rossctti imported into his painting 
literary methods, using forms and suggestions which appealed 
to the understanding rather than,the,eye. It might seem at 
first the most outrageous of paradoxes to accuse Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s pictures of being literary, since the 
essence of the literary picture is to work upon our imagina- 
tions through the associations roused by the objects repre- 
sented, and the casual observer is reminded often of nothing 
in the world by his work. Certainly, he is not anecdotal 
in the sense that Frith’s “Derby Day” is! But, for all 
that, there is a quality in his work which, if one examines 
it, discovers itself to be proper to the literary medium. 
I have spoken of the pleasure one derives from his pictures 
being principally an analytical pleasure and not one in- 
spired by the whole ; how he turns facts into symbols which he 
cleverly arranges, so that an attentive person can translate 
them back into facts as though they were symbols of another 
kind—namely, words. In short, he is also,in a more cryptic, 
subtle way, himself a “literary” artist and, for my part, 
I cannot help concluding that the truth about Mr. Lewis 
is that he is really a writer who paints rather than a painter 
who writes. W. G. ConsTABLE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OHN MITCHEL’S Jail Journal is a book many 
J Irishmen, but few Englishmen, read. If the 
Englishmen did read it, they would not only have 
the pleasure of reading a very considerable masterpiece 
in the journal line, but they might understand a little better 
the quality of the hatred towards themselves which is 
always liable to flare up in Irish hearts. They would also 
make acquaintance with a most remarkable character. 
* * * 


I had often heard of the book, but I had felt no impulse 
to get it, till one night, while talking of O'Connell, 4%., 
drawing on that effortless memory of his—it would seem 
by the simple process of gazing abstractedly at a corner 
of the ceiling for a moment—reproduced the following 
sentence from the journal: “ Poor old Dan !—wonderful, 
mighty, jovial, and mean old man! with silver tongue and 
smile of witchery, and heart of melting ruth !—lying tongue ! 
smile of treachery! heart of unfathomable fraud! What 
a royal, yet vulgar soul! Think of his speech for John 
Magee, the most powerful forensic achievement since 
Demosthenes—and then think of the ‘ gorgeous and gos- 
samer’ thiory of moral and peaceful agitation, the most 
astounding organon of public swindling since first man 
bethought him of obtaining money under false pretences.” 
Hearing that sentence, I decided to buy the diary of the 
man who wrote it—for I recognised a vehement spirit 
in that sentence and the hand of one who could write. 

* * * 

Ulster, the last stronghold a century ago of Irish indepen- 
dence, which gave Ireland some of her greatest leaders and 
to England her greatest defeats, produced Mitchel. His 
career before his sentence to penal servitude is so mixed 
with the Young Ireland movement that it is impossible to 
disentangle them. Suffice it here to say that that movement 
corresponded to Sinn Fein, both in the fact that it had its 
literary and imaginative side, and in drawing strength 
from those prepared for violence and ready to die. It stood 
precisely in the same relation to O'Connell as Sinn Fein 
stands to the Nationalist Party. O’Connell trusted to 
the good faith of England. By his giant mass meetings, 
his own plangent, appealing eloquence, the strength of 
Ireland’s case, he thought he could induce England to repeal 
the Union. But after Catholic Emancipation he got nothing 
more. When the great meeting at Clontarf melted away 
at his order because he feared conflict with the military, 
when he gave utterance to the sentiment that ‘the liberty 
of the world is not worth the shedding of one drop of blood,”’ 
the cause was lost. If four or five thousand had died at 
Clontarf it might have saved a hundred times the number 
dying later during the famine which England so ignobly 
failed to control and even took advantage of, and heaven 
knows what horrors present and to come it might have 
saved as well; for the only thing which shakes in the 
least England’s extraordinary self-complacency and belief 
in her own spotless rectitude is finding herself suddenly 
bespattered with blood of her own shedding. The Irishmen 
like Mitchel whom she had to deal with next were of tougher 
stuff, but the Irish nation was drained to apathy by the 
famine of 1846, and they were beaten. O’Connell, broken- 
hearted, went abroad to die in 1847, not broken-hearted 
because he had lost his influence—he was too large a nature 
for that—but because he saw his country sinking into ever 
deeper misery. He ordered that broken heart of his to 
be taken from his body after death and buried in—Rome, 
which shows—ah! many things! but chiefly perhaps 
immense fatigue and hopeless dilapidation. 

* * co 

I sometimes indulge in a little historical crystal-gazing. 

When the misty film thins away from the orb, I can see in 








it a bright little picture; and such is my excitement I 
cease to be conscious that it is minute, but feel as though 
I were present myself, life-size, upon the spot. A pos- 
tillioned cabriolet draws up with a clatter in the yard of 
a hotel in Genoa. In it is seated a huge, listless, old man, 
huge in girth and height, heavily be-caped; his peaked 
cap is pulled forward, but does not hide his prominent 
eyes, black bushy brows, or his curls. His face is large 
and yellow, rounded with heavy rolls about the neck like 
a pug’s. It seems the mask of a mute, till a smile slowly 
ripples across that vast countenance, as he heaves himself 
wearily out to greet landlord and attendants, who stand 
bowing and washing their hands with invisible soap on the 
steps. I recognise that good-natured, pugnacious Irish 
face, with its turned-up nose, which does not prevent its 
being also, in a manner, majestical, and that deep chest 
which could send out a voice like thunder and earthquake 
or musical and soft, at will. So this huge, inhibited, slow 
old man is Daniel O'Connell !—‘‘ the man with a genius 
and fancy” (I am again quoting Mitchel), ‘‘ tempestuous, 
playful, cloudy, fiery, mournful, merry, lofty and mean 
by turns, as the mood was on him—a humour broad, bac- 
chant, riant, genial and jovial—with profound and spon- 
taneous natural feeling, super-human and subterhuman 
passions, yet, withal, a boundless fund of masterly affecta- 
tion and consummate histrionism—hating and loving 
heartily, outrageous in his merriment and passionate in 
his lamentation,” who had the power to make other men 
hate or love, laugh or weep, at his good pleasure—“ inso- 
much that Daniel O'Connell, by virtue of being more 
intensely Irish, carrying to more extravagant pitch all 
Irish strength and passion and weakness, than other Lrish- 
men, led and swayed his people by a kind of divine, or 
else diabolic, right.” 
* * * 

“Intensely Irish’’—but it is that you may become 
acquainted with another type, equally Irish, whose passion 
is concentrated like a blow pipeflame, that I urge you to 
read Mitchel’s Jail Journal. If 1 looked again in my crystal, 
I could show him standing in the dock, while sentence 
is being pronounced upon him, with much gravity, tofourteen 
years’ penal servitude, pale, unconcerned, and with sullen 
dignity of demeanour (The fires are banked, but still they 
burn), or chatting coolly about Peru to the captain of the 
Dragon, the steam frigate which is to take him away to 
the convict settlement of the Bermudas. 

But God knoweth the heart. There was a huge lump in my 
throat all the time of this bald chat, and my thoughts were far 
enough away from both Peru and Loo-Choo, At Charlemont Bridge 
in Dublin, this evening, there is a desolate house—my mother and 
sisters, who came up to town to see me (for the last time in case 
of the worst)—five little children, very dear to me; none of them 
old enough to understand the cruel blow that has fallen on them 
this day, and above all—above all—my wife. . . . Dublin City, 
with its bay and pleasant villas—city of bellowing slaves—villas 
of genteel dastards—lies now behind us, and the sun has set behind 
the blue peaks of Wicklow, where the Vale of Shanganagh, sloping 
softly from the Golden Spears, sends its bright river murmuring 
to the sea. And I am on the first stage of my way, faring to what 
regions of unknown horror? And may never, never—never more, 


O, Ireland !—my mother and queen—-see vale, or hill, or murmuring 
stream of thine. And Why! What is gained ? 


— 


have no space to quote the full answer, but it satisfies 
him. They dared not give him a fair trial: “ by demon- 
strating that there is no law or Constitution for us, I have 
put an end, one may hope, to constitution agitation and 
shamed the country out of moral force.” From Bermuda 
he was shipped to Van Diemans Land. His bitter home- 
sickness and the rage that trembled within him made 
even the beauty of that country hateful to him. He 
describes it well. ‘‘ The tinkle or murmur, or deep resound- 
ing roll, or raving of running water is of all sounds my 
ears ever hear now, the most homely. The birds have a 
foreign tongue; the very trees whispering to the wind 
whisper in accents unknown to me.” The story of his 
escape to America is thrilling. It is characteristic of him 
that before escaping he formally withdrew his parole. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE POET LAUREATE 


October and other Poems. By Rosertr Brinces, William 
Heinemann. 5s. net. 

In an age of fever and stridency it is pleasant to taste a 
dry but delicate wine from a glass that is chiselled with 
reverence. The metaphor must not be taken too literally, 
for in the best work of Mr. Bridges the unity between 
content and form is more intimate than that between a 
vintage and the goblet that contains it. He has, neverthe- 
less, been charged by some with too much technique, with 
making too many experiments in metre, and, generally, 
with a suspicious erudition. An interesting light is thrown 
on his early attitude towards poetry by the following 
passage from his prefatory memoir to the works of Dolben: 
“What had led me to poetry was the inexhaustible satis- 
faction of form, the magic of speech, lying as it seemed to 
me in the masterly control of the material: it was an art 
which I hoped to learn. An instinctive rightness was 
essential, but, given that, I did not suppose that the poet’s 
emotions were in any way better than mine or mine than 
another’s . . . I think that Dolben imagined poetic form 
to be the naive outcome of peculiar personal emotion ; 
just as one imagines in nature the universal mind con- 
quering matter by the urgence of life.” (Dolben. Poems 
and Memoir, p. xviii.). 

Though form alone cannot produce poetry, yet if the 
shrine is built with art, the goddess will be more prone to 
inhabit it. Mr. Bridges has built many delicate fanes, 
and it is thought that she has not seldom been tempted 
to enter them. The fusion of music and meaning held 
in a line of poetry cannot be built up by craft any more 
than its secret can be resolved by analysis. Yet art, 
after all, is not a bad seeding-ground for inspiration. 
Mr. Bridges holds a distinct and individual position in 
contrast on the one hand to his contemporary Mr. Hardy, 
and on the other to some of the younger poets, such as 

‘ Julian Grenfell, in whom the “urgence of life” without 
much training seems by mysterious means to have 
found its just expression. With Mr. Hardy music and 
rhythm hold a much more subordinate position: the surface 
patterns are chequered and often contorted, hinting at 
commotion below: he deals with words more as a 
conqueror than as a wooer and driven almost with the 
force of portents into strange collocations: attention is 
seized by vivid strokes of realism, whilst a sinister under- 
current flows beneath the words with the arresting power 
of a message about to be delivered. In the best work of 
Mr. Bridges the form attains its full measure of beauty, 
but the attention is seldom arrested by force. As an example 
of the way in which he can convey a restrained emotion 
through the pure modulation of his verse, two stanzas 
may be quoted from the Elegy on a Lady whom Grief 
for the Death of her Betrothed Killed (published in 1890): 

Now to the river bank the priests are come: 
The bark is ready to receive its freight : 

Let some prepare her place therein, and some 
Embark the litter with its slender weight : 
The rest stand by in state, 

And sing her a safe passage over: 


While she is oared across to her new home, 
Into the arms of her expectant lover. 


And thou, O lover, thou art on the watch, 
Where, on the banks of the forgetful streams, 
The pale indifferent ghosts wander, and snatch 
The sweeter moments of their broken dreams— 
Thou, when the torchlight gleams, 
When thou shalt see the slow procession, 
And when thine ears the fitful music catch, 
Rejoice, for thou art near to thy possession. 
A beautiful example of his pictorial power is 4 Passer-by 
(published in 1890), from which we quote the first stanza : 
Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 


That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest ? 





Ah! soon, when Winter has all our vales opprest, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 
Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furling ? 

The author of these lines was no pedant. His own view 
of pedants may be gathered from a poem in the present 
volume called Flycatchers, in which he describes his school- 
days : 

An authoritative old wiseacre 
Stood over us and from a desk fed us with flies. 


Dead flies—such as litter the library south-window, 

That buzzed at the panes until they fell stiff-baked on the sill, 

Or are rolled up asleep i’ the blinds at sunrise, 

Or wafered flat in a shrunken folio. 
This volume contains thirty-six poems of which about half deal 
with the War. Mr. Bridges still experiments in metres, 
one of the most successful experiments being the poem 
on Christmas Eve, 1913. The author tells us that in this 
poem rhyme is admitted, like alliteration, as an ornament at 
will. An argument sometimes put forward for dispensing 
with rhyme is that its use may, on occasion, exact the 
wrong word. This, however, is no more an argument 
against the discipline of rhyme, which requires words of 
a certain sound, than against the discipline of metre, which 
requires words of a certain rhythm. The reason for 
experiments such as these of Mr. Bridges is not to make 
verse easier—indeed, they must often make it harder—but 
to increase variation and open new avenues of growth. In 
this poem the Christmas bells are heard ringing on a starry 
night over frozen ground: the influence of Milton, which 
is felt in the verse, is well adapted to the crystalline 
quality of the scene, the ancient nature of the message, and 
the mingled sympathy and aloofness of the poet listening 
in his solitude on the hill: 

The constellated sounds 
ran sprinkling on earth’s floor 
As the dark vault above 
with stars was spangled o’er 


But to me heard afar 
it was starry music 
Angel’s song, comforting 
as the comfort of Christ 
When he spake tenderly 
to his sorrowful flock : 
The old words came to me 
by the riches of time 
Mellow’d and transfigured 
as I stood on the hill 
Heark’ning in the aspect 
of th’ eternal silence. 


The Flowering Tree, whose “ willowy sprays around fell 
tasseling to the ground,” is another beautiful poem in a 
similar measure. The ode on Shakespeare, unlike that of 
Mr. Hardy, is tinged throughout by the sombre days in 
which it was written during the year 1916, and nine out of 
the ten stanzas refer to the War. 

The trumpet blareth and calleth the true to be stern, 

Be then thy soft reposeful music dumb ; 

Yet shall thy lovers awhile give ear— 
Tho’ in war’s garb they come— 
To the praise of England's gentlest son. 
Shakespeare is enthroned beside Homer : 
The myriad-hearted by the mighty-hearted one. 
The 8th stanza contains a vision of the “ Angel of Earth 


from strife aloof” : 
It was not terror in his eyes nor wonder 
That glance of the intimate exaltation 
Which lieth as Power under all Being, 
And broodeth in Thought above, 
As a bird wingeth, over the ocean, 
Whether indolently the heavy water sleepeth 
Or is dashed in a million waves, chafing or lightly laughing. 


The poem ends with the praise of Youth, 


Who lightly in the day of fury 
Put on England’s glory as a common coat. 


The poem Trafalgar Square, September 1917, is written 
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on the theme of the wounded standing in the sun under 
Nelson’s column, and contains the curious fancy of 
“ unjealous Shakespeare,” the genius of England at peace, 
feeling exiled “from life and glow,”’ when he thinks of Nelson, 
her genius in war : 

As he standeth in stone, aloft and alone, 

Sailing the sky with one arm and one eye. 

In one or two instances, such as Der Tag and the verses 
to Australia, Mr. Bridges departs from his usual style into 
a colloquial manner, which is not really natural to him. 
As a poet of war, especially in the ode on Shakespeare, he 
holds a fair equipoise between its competing challenges, 
and transfuses a deep feeling with the intellectual quality 
of his verse. Though part of the verses in this volume fall 
some way below the level of the best, the best are the more 
remarkable, when it is considered that they were written 
during years of emotional chaos by a poet who is now 75 
years old and who is still adventuring. 


GERMANS AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


Germany and the French Revolution. By G. P. Goocu. 
Longmans, 14s, net. 

The ideas of ’89 have been approached so often from the 
French and English side that their survey from a fresh 
angle is much to be welcomed. In this excellent book, Mr. 
Gooch breaks new ground for readers unacquainted with 
erudite German monographs, and he plies his spade with a 
zest. It may occur to some of them that he writes rather 
about the feelings of various famous Germans than about 
the impact of the French Revolution on the country as a 
whole, Such criticism is beside the mark, however, because 
there was no Germany. A national sentiment existed, no 
doubt, but it was impotent for collective action. Under the 
dead hand of the Empire, the land was parcelled out into 
a multitude of States, with picturesque variants like the 
free cities and the imperial knights. The maxims of benevo- 
lent despotism as formulated by Frederick the Great held 
sway; they produced here and there a genuine, if circum- 
scribed, benevolence, notably in Baden and little Saxe- 
Weimar, but elsewhere there obtained the corrupt profusion 
of the mistresses and the brutal oppression of the game- 
keepers. The University of Géttingen irradiated a light 
rather of the brain than of the soul, if such a physiologically 
incorrect distinction can be risked, and able men like 
Friedrich Moser and Schlézer laid emphatic fingers on 
current abuses. But the Germans in the mass lived in 
particularist dreamlands, with occasional incidents, such as 
peasant revolts, to teach them that the present would not 
last for ever. 

Mr. Gooch set himself a task of extraordinary complexity 
in the analysis of the revolutionary influence upon the inert 
cosmos of Germany. A reviewer following his footsteps, 
but with much less elbow-room for his peregrinations, feels 
almost reduced to despair. It is fairly easy to describe how 
a thinker like Herder or Humboldt took the French Revolu- 
tion, even if his views may have shifted as the movement 
entered fresh stages. It is not difficult to set down the 
results of the inspiration upon Saxony, let us say, or Bavaria, 
But how to find a general formula; how to construct an 
instructive synthesis ? We can but diffidently remark that 
though the first effects of the upheaval across the frontier 
appear to have been mainly negative, yet in its ultimate 
bearings it changed the whole history of Germany, The 
causes of the earlier repulsion are fairly obvious. The 
Germans were much too near revolutionary France to be 
able to separate in thought what was permanent gain from 
what was temporary disgrace. Honest citize:s had barely 
planted their trees of liberty and founded their clubs when 
there came the September massacres and the execution of 
the king. The reaction was inevitable, more particularly 


A 





with a people ill-trained in political speculation. Again, 
though the French emigrés, with their arrogance and 
rapacity, were well calculated to drive reflecting Germans 
over to the creed those futile people detested, yet viewed at 
close quarters that creed was far from amiable. It assumed 
the form of General Custine and his soldiers who lived on 
the country, and hordes of French officials, who requisi- 
tioned to the right and to the left, forcing worthless assignats 
on unwilling sellers. Above all, the essential antipathy 
between the two races has to be taken into account. Even 
the most enlightened Germans believed that the French 
were “ frivolous ”’—the adjective occurs again and again 
in Mr. Gooch’s pages—that they were incapable of sustained 
effort, and that no enduring good could come from them. 
That delusion has cost Europe a dear price in the course of 
the centuries. 

The French Revolution, too, caught most of the great 
men of Germany at a moment when they had left the 
enthusiasms of youth behind them. The Aufklaérung, a 
movement of pure intellect rather than of social service, 
despite its sympathy with the peasants, had come to an end. 
Even the Sturm und Drang had worked itself out, and 
Schiller was no longer the Schiller of The Robbers, but a 
complacent conservative. The phenomenon, therefore, at- 
tracted for a brief while, but soon became repulsive. Present 
at Valmy, Goethe utteréd the memorable phrase: “ Here 
and to-day commences a world-history, and you can boast 
that you were present at its birth.” But his plays, such as 
The Citizen-General, are anti-revolutionary, and we soon 
find him joining hands with Schiller in the Xenien, the 
importance of which reactionary skits, by the way, Mr. 
Gooch considerably exaggerates. Goethe’s was essentially 
too Olympian, too aristocratic a mind to appreciate energis- 
ing forces from below. He believed in the benevolent 
despot, and it must be confessed that Weimar gave him 
some warranty for the faith that was in him; he utterly 
distrusted the democracy. And so it was with Herder, 
with the Schlegels, though Friedrich went a good deal 
farther than most of them, and the other illustrious ones 
of the time, with one notable exception. That exception 
was Kant, who in The Conflict of the Faculties, boldly 
advanced the right of self-realisation for adult nations, 
That old man of seventy-five was a genuine democrat, 
despite the fact that his intercourse with his fellow-citizens 
was confined to the eight turns he took every day in the 
Philosopher’s Walk at Kénigsberg. But then Kant, as 
the Prussian Government was clever enough to perceive, 
though it left him in peace, saw further into the future than 
any of his contemporaries. 

Thus it was that the French Revolution down to the end 
of the eighteenth century seemed like a wave that had beaten 
against craggy Germany and then spent itself. It quickened 
here and there the pace of benevolent despots, and remark- 
able reforms were accomplished in Bavaria by Montgelas, 
the son of a French father. But, in spite of the alarmist 
reports of Pitt’s ministers at the various German Courts, 
the popular effervescence generally proved to be of the 
soda water kind. And yet, when all was over, results 
had been achieved which even the Vienna Congress could 
not undo. The Rhine countries suffered severely from ‘the 
French occupation, but they emerged from it purged of 
their ecclesiastical electorates and principalities, the organ- 
isation of the “ circles,” and other anomalies. They were 
equipped with a legal code which made all men equal before 
the law. Prussia, too, was reborn after the cataclysmic 
blow of Jena. It may be a question how far Stein under- 
went French influences, his residence in England having 
evidently been of much value to him. But Hardenberg, 
his successor, was thoroughly Gallic in spirit, though his 
ideas were rather for an enlightened bureaucracy than a 
democracy ; he was Napoleonic, that is, and not revolu- 
tionary. He did his best to emancipate the peasants, 
and thereby accomplished not a little in the way of building 
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up a state after the modern pattern. Even Treitschke 
was compelled to admit that the constitutional ideas of 
the French Revolution struck root in German soil, and that 
the ringing blows of Thor’s hammer awoke the nation from 
its slumbers. 


THE COAL THAT IS LACKING 


The British Coal Industry, By Giserr Stone. Dent. 
3s. 6d. net. 
and the Coal Miner. By H. F. Buimay. 
Methuen. 145s, net. 


The Nationalisation Peril. By G. E. Raine. Thornton 
Butterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Stone was Secretary to the Coal Controller and 
Assistant Secretary to the Coal Industry Commission ; and 
he has produced an admirable little book, which gives the 
average citizen what he needs to know about the history and 
present organisation of the coal industry, from the mine to 
the consumer’s cellar. Less detailed than Professor Stanley 
Jevons’ British Coal Trade (1915); more up to date in its 
facts, and, be it added, written with greater literary skill, 
it is an extremely useful and popular manual of the subject. 

Mr. Bulman rejoices in being a “ practical man,”’ a colliery 
manager and director of colliery companies ; and his book, 
written before the Coal Industry Commission began to sit, 
describes coalmining from the colliery manager’s standpoint, 
with much more than Mr. Stone supplies about machinery, 
electricity and gas engines, mining accidents and diseases, 
and coalmining as an investment of capital ; and much less 
about the place of the industry in the national economy. 
There is more technical information than literature about 
Mr. Bulman’s production ; but it is a useful supplement to 
Mr. Stone’s volume. 

Mr. Raine has put together a series of wild tirades against 
“nationalisation,” interspersed with the strangest collection 
of random assertions masquerading as facts, and of impu- 
tations and insinuations against the miners’ leaders in par- 
ticular. This would not even deserve mention in these 
columns—it is a bad example of the depth to which book 
making can sink—were it not for the fact that, in its absence 
of any pretence of serious examination of constructive pro- 
posals, and in its ignoring of practically all the elements of 
the problem, it is typical of much of the opposition to Mr. 
Justice Sankey’s carefully weighed judgments in his First 
and Second Reports. 

What none of these books describes, and what we are all 
unwilling to admit into our minds in considering the problem, 
is what may be termed the psychological factor. How far 
is it true to say that a large proportion of the existing 
million mine workers are becoming steadily less disposed 
than heretofore to labour under a system of capitalist profit- 
making ? They can still be hired to work ; but can they, 
by any known device, be induced to produce, if not the 
maximum output, at any rate enough output to make 
collieries profitable investments? The decline in the average 
output per man during the past decade can, to a large 
extent, be explained by (a) the gradual exhaustion of the 
more easily worked seams ; (b) the enlargement of the pro- 
portion of men engaged not in extracting but in handling 
the coal so as to increase its value by washing, etc.; and, 
since 1914, (c) the very extensive falling-back of the col- 
lieries in mechanical efficiency through shortage of rails, 
tubs, timber, railway trucks and stores; arrest of develop- 
ment work, and general worsening instead of progressive 
improvement of the plant. But allowing for all this, it is 
the opinion of many of those concerned that the spirit of the 
men has changed ; that they can no longer be tempted by 
piecework earnings to make the highest possible output ; 
and that what “‘ takes the heart, out of them ” is their new- 
born resentment at having to labour for another man’s 
pecuniary profit. Now, this is a fact, if true, that upsets all 
arguments. We cannot by force compel the hewer to extract 


coal. We cannot usefully bring an indictment against 
one-tenth of our own community—the mining population is 
more than ten per cent. of the whole nation—and tell them 
that it is unkind and ungrateful of them to have such a 
feeling! We have to accept the psychology that we have, 
as a community, produced in these men. If private owner- 
ship of the collieries does, in fact, exercise an adverse 
influence on the miners’ production, it is an extremely im- 
portant fact for the nation to know. Yet it is one that no 
one investigates, and no statesman mentions. The weekly 
output of coal remains obstinately under five million tons a 
week, whereas in 1913 it was nearly six million tons. It is 
the lack of that last million tons which is causing all the 
trouble at home and abroad. On this psychological ground 
we may yet see even the present Cabinet deciding to adopt 
Mr. Justice Sankey’s Second Report, which propounded a 
scheme of Nationalisation, equally with his First Report, 
which declared, in principle, its inevitability. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


Science and Theology: Their Common Aims and Methods. 
By F. W. Westaway. Blackie and Son, Limited, 
15s. net. 

This book travels through wide spheres of human 
knowledge in philosophy, science, and religion. There 
are, indeed, few branches of science which Mr. Westaway 
does not touch upon ; and he successfully maintains through- 
out the work a high standard of accuracy and interest. 
As a survey of the main results of modern science, it is 
admirable ; though we look through it in vain for any 
fresh contribution to knowledge, or for any fresh method 
of treatment. Mr. Westaway is an able and lucid writer ; 
but his mind is of the receptive rather than the creative 
order; it gives out what it has taken in, with but little 
modification. No great faculty for eclectic discrimination 
accompanies Mr. Westaway’s all-embracing thirst for 
knowledge. All is grist that comes to his mill. Well- 
established theories rank side by side with somewhat shady 
hypotheses. Weighty and authoritative books by famous 
authors are placed in the same category with other books 
of far less repute and value. In consequence, there is an 
absence of unity and consolidation about his work. One 
part does not follow upon the next: the theological 
conclusions stand by themselves, and do not arise out of 
the preceding exposition of scientific laws. 

Mr. Westaway, after a discussion of the mathematical 
theory of probabilities, arrives at the conclusion that the 
existence of God is a matter of probability only, though 
it is evident that he considers the degree of probability 
to be a very high one. As theology pursues the normal 
development of science from the qualitative to the 
quantitative stage, Mr. Westaway may, according to his 
own methods, be able some day to inform us of the exact 
odds in favour of the existence of God. From his general 
tendencies of opinion, we gather that it would certainly 
not be less than 100 to 1 on; and we cannot but call to 
mind the doctrine of Butler that, if there is a doubt, it 
strongly behoves us to be on the safe side, and attach our 
faith to the doctrine which offers so immense a reward 
hereafter. Most readers will agree, however, that such a 
subject cannot be approached through the medium of the 
Theory of Probabilities. It is not a genuine case for the 
application of scientific method; and only leads with a 
fictitious appearance of certainty to conclusions which 
the author previously desired to see established. 

For Mr. Westaway allows his bias on various occasions 
to interfere with his logic. Take, for instance, the old 
argument that a thing cannot be true if it seems to us in- 
credible or inconceivable. The validity of this argument 
is expressly affirmed by Mr. Westaway in several cases 
where it leads to a conclusion which he desires ; it is expressly 
denied by him in several other cases where it leads to a 
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You have probably insured your business and home to protect 
yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 

INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 











CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Mostly offered for the first time, 


at 
SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, 
All in New Condition as Published, 
Free on request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 
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supply American and French Books promptly. 
H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Norwood Young’s Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 
g ee. Ses Bryan's Dictionary of Paivters, 5 vols.. £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's 
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Books bought, 3,000 . List ‘free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joh 

Street, Birmingham. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; Wikies Wats 1c a 
B°OkS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 


autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
London, S.E. 22. - “ 











THE WAY TO 
FINANCIAL 
COMFORT. 


Hundreds of Men and Women over 55 
years of age doubling, and in some cases 
trebling, their Income from Investments. 


Much attention has been given in the papers lately to a fact 
which has made itself painfully apparent in the home—the 
alarming decline in the purchasing power of the pound. 


The hardest hit are those whose only source of income is from 
investments. There are cases, almost without number, where 
the income was just comfortably sufficient before the war. 
Now it is hopelessly inadequate. Food costs more than double ; 
many other essentials are three and four times their old price. 
And the income remains the same ! 


What is to be done ? 


The case calls for drastic treatment. One per cent. increase 
will not do. Yet the investor dare not plunge into speculative 
ventures. He dare not risk losing his all. It would, indeed, be 
the height of folly to do so. 


What, then, can he—or she—do ? 


Follow the example of hundreds of retired professional and 
business men who have sold their Stocks and Shares and pur- 
chased with the capital a Sun Life of Canada Annuity. One case 
just closed was of a man 61 years of age, who obtained an annuity 
of £305 2s. with only £3,000 of capital. His income last year from 
this same amount was well under £150. Another case also recently 
closed was of a widow 67 years of age, whose income was about 
£70 a year—certainly not enough in these times to keep body 
and soul together. Acting on sound advice she sold her Shares 
and bought a Sun Life of da Annuity amounting to £166 16s. 
This means financial comfort where before was penury. 


It must also be remembered that these people have exchanged 
an income which was not absolutely certain for an annuity 
which, besides being very much bigger, is guaranteed for life. 
The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £23,000,000 under 
strict Government supervision. The future income is, therefore, 
— from a source which is as safe as anything in this world 
can be. 


Everyone with money invested, whatever their age, should 
get into touch with the Sun Life of Canada, through the Manager, 
and find out something more of the many financial advantages 
offered by this great and progressive company. Investigation 
does not commit one in any way whatever, and it may be that 
the information supplied will be a boon to the enquirer for the 
rest of his or her life. 


Write in confidence, stating exact age, and amount of money 
at disposal, to 


J. F. Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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conclusion which he does not desire. On pp. 220, 221, 
he attacks the generally-accepted automaton theory of 
Physiology on the ground that he cannot conceive how 
it accounts for the higher manifestations of the human 


mind. ‘No physico-chemical explanation seems to be 
conceivable,” he says; and thereafter “the case against 
the . . . hypothesis that the living organism is an automatic 


mechanism seems to be overwhelming.” Similarly, on 
p- 306, he argues that evolution cannot be ‘‘a purely 
mechanical and purposeless process,” for if it were, “ the 
existence of the esthetic emotions would be incom- 
prehensible.” 

Yet, only two pages before, he writes: “‘To deny the 
existence of an intelligent First Cause merely because 
we are at present unable to conceive it is virtually to confer 
upon the imperfectly developed human mind something 
akin to omniscience.”” He cannot have it both ways; 
either it is a good or a bad argument ; and we should have 
thought that the past history of Science must show beyond 
dispute that it is a bad one. Mr. Westaway, however, 
is very apt to take the view that what he cannot understand 
cannot exist. He adduces the well-known argument 
that God cannot be both all-powerful and all-good; for 
then there could be no such thing as evil. And since 
evil undoubtedly exists, it follows that God cannot be 
omnipotent. This argument involves the omniscience 
of the human mind; and if these theological subtleties 
were worth pursuing, we might inquire why Mr. Westaway 
prefers to limit the power, rather than the goodness, of 
God. If one has to be limited, are we at liberty to settle 
which, in the light of our own individual bias? 

Mr. Westaway states dogmatically that it is “an 
established fact” that ‘“‘some men still have the gift of 
water-divining’’; evidently unaware that experiments by 
Sir Ray Lankester and others have altogether discredited 
this opinion. The power, he says, is not “ supernatural,” 
but “‘supernormal”; verbal quibbling scarcely improves 
matters. A further clue to the author’s mentality is 
provided by the fact that he thinks it worth while to devote 
two or three pages to the question of the truth of 
reincarnation. He believes that “apparitions are in 
some cases caused by the dead man whose body they 
represent.” ‘The ghost may be merely an_ xtheric 
memory ’”—to which we may reply with Goethe : 


‘ 


Man usually believes, 
If only words he hears, 
That with them goes material] for thinking. 


For the expression “ «etheric memory” conveys no sort 
of real idea to the mind. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Westaway’s book was written 
before the confirmation of Einstein’s theory had been 
reported. For he lays great store by “ ether ’—a concep- 
tion which has been rendered superfluous by the principle 
of relativity. It is true that he adds a note to the effect 
that this principle involves two consequences which cannot 
at present be accepted—‘ the action of gravity across a 
void, and the variability of time.” Herein he merely 
indicates a misconception of the theory. For, according 
to Einstein, there is no force of gravitation, and therefore 
no question of action across a void; which, on the other 
hand, was a fundamental difficulty to the Newtonian theory. 
As regards the other objection, about the variability of 
time, Mr. Westaway says that it is contrary to the logical 
principle “whereby a thing cannotgboth be and not be 
at the same time.” Herein he assumes the existence of a 
single absolute time, just the very thing denied by Einstein ; 
Einstein’s conclusions are condemned because they do not 
follow from Mr. Westaway’s premisses, which is hardly 
fair. But in any case, does he suppose that a theory 
strong enough to overthrow the Law of Gravitation, to 
upset every proposition of Euclid, and ride unscathed 
through a quicksand of paradox, is really going to break 
down before a dear old apophthegm of Aristotelian logic? 





SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 


Sara Videbeck and The Chapel. By C. J. L. Aumquist. 
Niels Lyhne. By J. P. Jacopsen. Oxford University Press. 
Each 8s. 6d. net. 

With these two volumes the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation has completed the first dozen works in the 
series of ‘‘ Scandinavian Classics,” of which the first two 
were published in 1914. As must happen when books are 
imported in small quantities, the series has not received 
on this side of the Atlantic the attention which so excellent 
an enterprise deserves. Even those who are interested in 
Scandinavian literature are frequently unaware of what the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation has done to make 
known to the English-speaking public the best writers of 
modern Scandinavia. This series of classics is by no 
means restricted in its selection of authors. It began 
with Comedies of Holberg and Poems by Tegnér, and now 
includes Strindberg’s Master Olof; The Prose Edda, by 
Snorri Sturluson ; Poems and Songs, by Bjérnson ; Modern 
Icelandic Plays, by Jéhan Sigurjénsson ; Marie Grubbe, by 
J. P. Jacobsen; Arnijot Gelline, by Bjérnson; Selma 
Lagerléf’s Gésta Berling, and an anthology of Swedish lyrics. 
For the most part these works were not previously available 
in English, and in the case of Holberg’s comedies and Gésta 
Berling, two earlier and quite inadequate translations were 
happily superseded. 

So far as it has gone the series is representative, and pro- 
vides the English reader with the necessary background for 
the study of contemporary Scandinavian literature, which is 
beginning to attract our publishers and translators. Now 
that the two chief works of J. P. Jacobsen have been pub- 
lished, we may expect them to be followed by those of his 
important contemporaries: Holger Drachmann, Erik 
Skram and Schandorph. Jonas Lie and Alexander Kielland 
are already nearly as familiar to foreign readers as 
Bjérnson, so that there remain only those three to bring our 
knowledge of Dano-Norwegian literature down to the 
contemporary period of Herman Bang, Henrik Pontoppidan, 
Johannes V. Jensen, Knut Hamsun and Johan Bojer. 
Drachmann, Skram, Schandorph and Jacobsen were the 
creative forces which sprang up in Denmark in the ’seventies, 
under the impulse of Georg Brandes, and laid the founda- 
tions of modern Scandinavian literature. As Brandes was 
the critic who gave a new direction to the literary current 
of the times, so J. P. Jacobsen moulded the Danish language 
until it became the subtle, pliant instrument of modern 
deas. In an essay on Jacobsen, “‘ Det moderne Gennem- 
bruds Maend”’—the man of the modern transition—the 
Danish critic says: ‘‘ Language is like an instrument 
that requires to be tuned occasionally. ... . as no genera- 
tion can be satisfied to think the thoughts of the preceding 
one, so no group of men in the world of letters can use the 
language of the school that went before them.” More than 
any other of his contemporaries Jacobsen provided the new 
generation with its literary medium. 

In Marie Grubbe and Niels Lyhne the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation can point to sufficient justification 
for the existence of this series of classics. These,two novels 
have an interest which, if heightened to some extent by 
the circumstances of their creation, cannot fail to appeal 
to those who may care nothing for their significance in the 
literary history of Denmark. Marie Grubbe is a remarkable 
historical novel of Danish life in the seventeenth century. 
The manner in which the setting of the past is evoked is 
wonderful in its colour and vitality. Jacobsen was not a 
laborious manufacturer of local colour, piling up detail 
after detail with the depressing, conscientious erudition of 
a George Eliot, or even a Flaubert. He did not neglect his 
documents, but it is in this spirit that he writes of that 
preparation to Edvard Brandes: ‘‘ Just think, I get up 
every morning at eleven and go to the Royal Library, 
where I read old documents and letters and lies and 
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Application is being made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for permission to deal in these Shares after Letters of 
Acceptance have been posted. 





The List of Applications for purchase will close on or before the 29th day of April, 1920. 





The British Electric Transformer Company, Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900.) 





CAPITAL - 


- - £1,000,000 


DIVIDED INTO 
300,000 SEVEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, 162,500 of which are issued and fully paid, 
Entitled to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, and the 
right upon any distribution of assets of the Company to priority as to repayment of Capital, but to no further right to 


participate in profits or assets, and 


700,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, 162,500 of which are issued and fully paid, 
Entitled to the balance of the profits of the Company. 





DrrEcTORS : 


A. F. BERRY (Chairman), 


F. J. MARCHMENT, 


GEORGE BERRY, T. ROWE. 


By Agreement with the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Limited, the Company is precluded from creating any Debentures 
without the sanction of the Shareholders. 





OFFER FOR SALE OF 
137,500 SEVEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES 
(being part of the above 300,000 Preference Shares) 


AND 


162,500 ORDINARY SHARES 
(being part of the above 700,000 Ordinary Shares). 
THE BRITISH FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 57, Bishopsgate, Londom, E.C. 2, will receive applications for 
the purchase from them of the above 137,500 Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, and of the 162,500 Ordinary Shares through 
their Bankers, LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, EC. 3, and Branches, at the price of 17s. 6d. per Share for the 
Preference Shares and 24s. per Share for the Ordinary Shares, payable as follows :— 


The Preference Shares. 
2s. Gd. per Share. 
15s. Od 


17s. 6d. 


Upon Application 
Upon Acceptance 


The Ordinary Shares. 
2s. 6d. per Share. 
21s. 6d. - 


24s. Od. 


Applications for the purchase of 25,000 Ordinary Shares have already been received from the Directors, Staff, and Workmen 


vf the Company and will be accepted in full. 


Applications for an equal number of both classes of Shares, and Applications from Shareholders in the British Electric Transformer 


Company will receive | weeny treatment in allotment. 
and on the Ordinary Shares, from Ist January last. 


Dividends on the Preference Shares will accrue from the Ist March, 1920 


Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. will be charged on overdue instalments. 


The followiny is taken from a letter from Mr. A. F. Berry, the Chairman 
of The British Electric Transformer Company, Limited, addressed 
to the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., dated 12th 
April, 1920 :— 

The business was founded in 1898. The Company manufactures 
the “ Berry Transformers,” which are among the most efficient ma- 
chines ever designed. By reason of this efficiency they have not been, 
and are not likely to be, superseded. The Company also manufactures 
the “ Tricity” Electrical Heating and Cooking Apparatus, for which 
the demand has surpassed all expectations. 

The Company’s factories are situated at Hayes, Middlesex, extending 
over rather more than three acres, with further freehold ground avail- 
able for development. 

Since the Armistice the Company has incurred an expenditure in 
new construction of about £100,000, which will give it the much- 
desired increased output. 

For years past the Company’s order book showed twelve months’ 
work in hand; to-day the value of our orders is more than five times 
what it was in 1914. We have always maintained a moderate rate of 
profit, and in consequence the Company has not so far become liable 
to excess profits duty. The bulk of the proceeds of this issue will be 
employed to finance increased turnover and to enable the Company 
to cope with orders on hand. 

For the current year I anticipate that we shall be able to show some 
thing over £75,000 net profit. The business to-day is proportionately 
sounder than in pre-war days and is less likely than ever to be cut into 
by foreign competition in the future. 

The profits realised on a much smaller capital show the Preference 
interest to be well covered. The surplus assets, including the proceeds 
of the present issue, but without patents and goodwill, represent 
£2 18. 6d. per Preference Share. The reserves shown in the Balance 
Sheet of £65,230 are all in the nature of genuine reserves, as a valuation 
of our freehold plant and machinery taken to-day would be vastly 
superior to the figures shown in our Balance Sheet. 


9th April, 1920. 
To -s Directors of Tue British Etecrric TRANSFORMER COMPANY 


Dear Strs,—We have examined the books of your Company and 
report that after deducting all Expenses of Management, Directors’ 
Remuneration, Provision for Bad Bebts, Depreciation of Buildings, 
Plant and Machinery, Income Tax, and all other expenses (apart from 
expenses of new issues of Capital and Losses on Investments, which 
have been charged to Reserve Account), the Net Profits, Dividends 
= Allocations to Reserve during the past nine years have been as 
ollows :— 


Year ended Dividend Issued Allocation 
3ist Dec. Profit. Ordinary Shares. Capital. to Reserve. 
sti .. «£17,833 16 6 10 per cent. .. £101,139 .. £7,000 
i912 .. £20445 18 3 . 10 ee -. £144,250 .. £9,000 
1913 .. £19663 24 . 10 Ha -. £147,388 .. £7,500 
1914 .. «£14497 16 5 . 7 * £5,000 
1915 .. £16757 12 8 . 7 ee £147,478 £7,500 
916 .. £18807 12 9 . = @ £7,500 
917 .. £20008 5 7 . 10 we -. £160,486 .. £7,500 
918 .. £24713 5 3 . a -. £200,000 .. £7,500 
919 .. <42516 11 8 . aes £325,000 .. £10,000 


We also beg to certify that, according to the Balance Sheet dated 
3lst December, 1919, there is a surplus of Assets over Liabilities, 
excluding Patents and Goodwill, of £351,680 19s. 2d., subject to 
payment of the final dividends for 1919. 

MONKHOUSE, STONEHAM & CO., Chartered Accountanis. 


The full text of the above-mentioned letter from the Chairman, 
as well as full particulars and form of application, can be obtained 
from 

The Bankers, the Issuing House or the Brokers :— 

Magniac, Williamson & Co., 33, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 

Fyshe & Horton, 3, Temple Row West, Birmingham. 

David Q. Henriques & Co., 13, Pall Mall, Manchester. 

Wise, Speke & Co., 28, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Arthur E. Blake, Prudential Buildings, Nottingham. 

This form should be filled up and forwarded to LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard 
Street C. 3, or any of their Branches, together with a remittance for the amount 
payable on application. me. 0 


The British Electric Transformer Company, Limited. 
OFFER FOR SALE OF 
137,500 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each at 17s. Gd. 
AND 
162,500 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 24s. per 
Share. 


To the BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


,» = 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............... . 
being a Deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on ; 
cccveccceceesences Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 17s. 6d. per Share 
cccccpecsocsscnses Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 24s. per Share 

lis. 6d. per yd Pre- 
of the above Com y, I/we offer to purchase at ference Share 
_ . 24s. per Ordinary Share 
that number or any smaller number of Shares in respect of which you may accept 
this offer, upon the terms of the Circular dated the 20th April, 1920, and of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the said Company, and to pay the balance 
due from me/us by the instalment specified in the said Circular. I/we authorize you 
to procure me/us to be entered on the Register of the Company as the holder of such 
Shares. I/we hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the benefit 
of an enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with the Enemy Amendment 


Act, 1916. 
Dated this....... sseeeee April, 1920. 


GE sccccesese 


Name (IN PULL) ..ccsscesccscsccesecersessssecessresesesesssess 
State if Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 


Address (in full)... 


Description or Occupation .... 2.6... ccccccccescceenneeeeeenneeeeees oes 

WRITE PLAINLY. . ‘ - 

wes should be drawn payable to Bearer, and crossed ‘‘ Lioyds Bank Limit 4 

hay’ eiteration from *‘ Order "’ to ‘‘ Bearer "’ must be authenticated by the Drawer's 
Signature. 
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descriptions of murder, adultery, corn rates, whoremongery, 
market prices, gardening, the siege of Copenhagen, divorce 
proceedings, christenings, estate registers, genealogies and 
funeral sermons.” Out of all this came the novel, filled 
with the colourful, teeming life of Danish society in the 
seventeenth century, and written in a style as vivid and 
bold—a style for which Georg Brandes recommended the 
wearing of blue goggles to those who were unpleasantly 
dazzled. While recreating an epoch, however, Jacobsen 
contrived to project into those scenes a figure so eternally 
true and human that Marie Grubbe has all the appearance 
of modernity. She is the woman who must realise herself, 
who must follow her destiny, though it be at the risk of a 
rupture with all the conventions of her time. 

Niels Lyhne, on the other hand, was a strictly contem- 
porary document, and might have been the first Danish 
realistic novel, had it not been preceded a year earlier by 
Erik Skram’s Gertrude Coldbjérnsen. This book should be 
included in the American-Scandinavian Foundation series, 
if only to place beside Jacobsen’s volume the novel which 
gave, with Niels Lyhne, the definite imprint of the French 
Realists to Scandinavian literature. But Jacobsen was 
vastly Skram’s superior as a writer and _ psychologist. 
His book was informed by a lyrical spirit, a poignant 
melancholy, which captivated his readers. Here, indeed, 
was the man of -the transition, the generation to which 
Jacobsen belonged, whose soul was torn between the old 
traditions and the new ideas. Niels Lyhne is the young 
freethinker of the period, but old ways of thinking, an 
heredity of feelings and sentiments, betray him from his 
intellectual allegiance. Jacobsen describes with great 
power and beauty of language this psychological conflict, 
and his story is la Confession dun enfant du siécle. But 
it is not ‘“ too late,”’ but too soon, that he has come into 
‘“*a world too old.” 

Carl Jonas Almquist is the only Swedish writer in this 
series whose name is absolutely new to English readers. 
His Sara Videbeck was worth translating, for, although 
published in 1839, it is a vivacious, thoroughly modern 
feminist novel. It is difficult to realise that this work was 
written more than forty years before Niels Lyhne, and if 
Almquist cannot be classed amongst the Swedish writers 
of the first rank, this flower from the fourteen-volumed 
collection, The Book of the Briar Rose, is quite free from 
the thorns inseparable from such encyclopedic growths. 
There is a sense of freedom and emancipated independence 
in such early Scandinavian fiction which contrasts with the 
tone of English and American literature at that period. 
Is it a triumph of Americanisation that this process of 
emancipation from conventions is arrested in the exiled 
generation which has edited these volumes? It is a little 
ridiculous to find prefaces apologising for Jacobsen’s 
“atheism,” and tremulously redeeming him from the 
imputation of immorality suggested by the autobiographical 
character of Niels Lyhne. 


ELIZABETH AND THE CATHOLICS 


The English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Joun Huncerrorp Po.en, S.J. Longmans. 
21s. net. 

Father Pollen’s book deals lucidly enough with the first 
two and twenty years (1558-1580) of the reign of Elizabeth. 
So much has been written about this period that a new book 
seems superfluous, but the author explains that although 
there have been many Protestant historians with varying 
points of view, little of a general kind has been written by 
and for Catholics. It was not one of the most pleasing mo- 
ments in the life of England, except to those who delight in 
the deeds of Elizabeth’s bold buccaneers. The positions 
held by John Knox’s “monstrous regiment of women,” 
Elizabeth, Mary of Scotland, Catherine de Medici, make 
political affairs an even more than usually intricate network 
of intrigue and vacillation. The cool-brained and non- 





religious William Cecil pursued a steady policy to which his 
veering sovereign lady always in the end conformed. His 
aim was to make England Protestant, and dominant at 
sea. He was certainly on the line of the future. Trade and 
sea-adventure are Protestants. Between Cecil on one side 
and, on the other, Philip of Spain and Pope Pius V., who also 
had fixed aims, the Catholics in England suffered badly. If 
strong Catholics they were suspect of being pro-Spanish and 
were treated as such by their own Government; if weak 
Catholics, conforming more or less with the Act of Uniformity 
and going to church to escape penalties, they offended 
against their own consciences and the Roman See. Yet 
the Elizabethan settlement was the work of a minority, not 
warmly supported except by the energetic commercial and 
maritime class in London and the south and east, and by the 
new rich endowed with the monastic spoils and determined 
not to lose them. ‘There was another minority strongly 
Catholic, but weaker and more scattered, and the mass of 
the nation as usual had no strong mind or feeling, was devoid 
of general principle, and followed the strongest drive. If 
Elizabeth had died in the first decade of her reign, and had 
been succeeded by a Catholic sovereign acting with wisdom, 
moderation and, above all, with patriotism, like Henry IV. 
in France, the history of the Church would probably have 
been much otherwise. But, as Dante says, “So was it 
willed there where is power to do that which is willed, and 
do not question more.” The heroic self-sacrifice of Jesuits 
and other martyrs saved to the Church of Rome a remnant 
in England, destined to grow after three centuries into a 
minority worth considering. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The America I Saw in 1916-1918. By L. H. M. Soutsspy. Long- 
mans. 6s. 6d. net. 

During the two years of her stay in the United States, Miss Soulsby 
was travelling and speaking in the dual character of schoolmistress 
and Episcopalian. She enjoyed an unbroken experience of friendli- 
ness and hospitality. It is good that English sojourners in America 
should record such experiences, especially in these days when the 
influences towards misunderstanding are so various and vigorous. 
She writes glowingly of the American character and ways. Some of 
the aspects of American society which she saw are hardly ever written 
about for English readers, and it is therefore the more to be regretted 
that Miss Soulsby did not put a little hard work into her chronicle 
instead of merely transcribing her casual, and usually very senti- 
mental, jottings. She objects to the people who generalise from New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. That is right, but none the less is 
it true that the delightful homes of New England and the South, to 
which Miss Soulsby entirely lost her heart, represent an exceedingly 
small part of the America with which the modern world has to reckon. 
The volume has a chapter of suggestions as to the best interpretative 
writers for the English inquirer to read. It contains some very ingenu- 
ous comments. But we are inclined to forgive Miss Soulsby most of 
her little foolishnesses for the sake of her story of the American, who, 
when they were talking of the large number of employers who marry 
their typists, quoted Tennyson : 

** So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life!” 


It is a shock to find an Englishwoman expressing approval of a 
lynching in Arizona. 


Fifty Years of London Society : 1870-1920. Eveleigh Nash Co. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The anonymous author of this book boasts a long intimacy in ex- 
clusive circles, and writes better than the average purveyor of remi- 
niscences, though his habit of interlarding his narrative with unneces- 
sary French is irritating. He spends some time on journalism of the 
sensational sort which is forgotten to-day and need not be remembered. 
Praise of the Owl is also a little stale by now. There are some pleasant 
pictures of riders in the Park and, as the book proceeds, the reader 
will find much concerning the great, the wealthy and the notorious. 
The tribute of Mr. Crooks to the Duke of Norfolk is noteworthy, but 
we cannot feel any great sympathy for the noble lord who was worried 
to death by being made a bankrupt, or any great interest in the details 
of large fortunes. Energy of any kind probably amazes or amuses an 
author who writes of Mr. Chamberlain as “‘ racing along at four miles 
an hour.” The exact period of the reminiscences in detail is not 
always clear, and little is said of the changes of recent years, which 
must be shocking to one who can go back a long way. We do not 
know why the attainments of Sir William Hardman should be de- 
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The Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene. 


Founded by JOSEPHINE BUTLER in 1870. 


The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene (the British 
Branch of the International Abolitionist Federation) was 
founded to fight State Regulation of Prostitution. Its work 
is to abolish Regulation throughout the British Empire - 
in Great Britain to secure the repeal or amendment of all 
lative measures based on the double standard of sex mor Say. 
It also acts as an unofficial advisory body to all the principal 
organisations in sympathy with its objects. 

Social workers on that the A.M.S.H. will always supply 
them freely with reliable and accurate data based on careful 
research on any subject in connection with administrative 
measures dealing with prostitution and venereal disease all 
over the world. 

The A.M.S.H. has given considerable financial support 
to Abolitionist work against regulated prostitution in France, 
Switzerland, and other Continental countries. It has worked 
unceasingly for better moral and social conditions i: the Army 
and has spent hundreds of pounds to abolish the degrading 
system of recognised brothels for the British Army in India. 
It has profoundly influenced public opinion on the venereal 
problem at home and abroad. It originated the campaign 
against the maisons tolerees for British Troops in France, 
and also the campaign for the abolition of the unjust and 
partial laws dealing with “ solicitation ”* in this country. 

Owing to a generous bequest the Association has hitherto 
been able to develop its work in spite of the heavy annual 
deficit, but owing to the large drafts on capital necessary to 
make ends meet the Bequest Fund is now coming to an end. 
The minimum additional sum urgently needed is {500 a year. 
Old supporters of Josephine Butler’s noble work are passing 
away, and their generous donations are lost to the cause she 
inspired. 

To British men and women who value her cause and her 
principles an appeal is now made for generous support. 

ANOTHER £500 PER ANNUM. 
- « »- GIVE GENEROUSLY... . 
THE WORK IS WORTH IT. 

Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the 

Rt. Hon. T. R. CES A.M.S.H., 19 Tothill Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 1. Full particulars from the SECRETARY 


on application. 
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SPYUMMNNT TALULA 


Last Week 


did you find it difficult to get your copy of THE NEw 
STATESMAN? The sure way is to give your Newsagent 
or Bookseller a definite order to reserve a copy each week, 
or, alternatively, you can subscribe direct. One-Year 
including postage, 26s. (Foreign j30s.), Six Months, 
15s. (Foreign, 16s. 6d.), Three Months, 7s. 6d. (Foreign 
8s. 3d.). 

Particulars of places where you have found this journal 
unobtainable will be appreciated by THE MANAGER, THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS, Ltd. 
By GUARANTEE.) 
Sodium 1905. 

MEMBER’S DESIGNATION—CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT. 
DATES OF NEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
INTERMEDIATE .. Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 7th to 

oth June, 1920, inclusive. 
Final (SEcTION I.) Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 7th to 
oth June, 1920, inclusive. 
Final, (SECTION II.) a Tuesday & Wednesday, 14th to 
June, 1920, inclusive. 
For further pisoabe apply to the Secretary, 
ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A.C.L.S., 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 4. 





NATIONAL UNION OF SOCIETIES FOR EQUAL 
CITIZENSHIP (late N.U.W.S.S.) 
Evelyn House, 
62 Oxford Street, W. 1. 

A SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at Ruskin College, Oxford, 
from August 28th to September 11th, with Lectures on the following 
subjects :-— 

Economic Independence of Women. 
Local Government. 
Economics of Domestic Life. 
Administration of Justice. 
League of Nations. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, above address. 





HE GLOBE PLAYERS (a GIRLS’ DRAMATIC CLUB) will 
GIVE a PERFORMANCE of Sheridan’s Comedy, “ THE 
RIVALS,” at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., on 

TUESDAY, 4th MAY, 1920, at 7.30 p.m., in aid of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Reserved Seats: 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d., 1s. rod. (tax included), 
from GRACE CHAPMAN, 138 Earlham Grove, Forest Gate, E. 7. 





UNCH HOUR ADDRESSES at Devonshire House, 136, 
Bishopsgate. E.C., on Mondays from 1.20 to 1,50 pm. April 26, Grorce 
Lanssury, Editor of “The Daily Herald", on “WHAT 1 LEARNED IN 


RUSSIA 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE tepongntond by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers: 

(b) for Gpoun ond cused workers. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
teachers for third year training. 
an sd for puters as to o aualienes. grants, fees, &c.. to Tus Secretary, 11 
tock Square, W.C. 1 


FiAST_LONDON COLLEGE “(University of Londoa), B. 1. 
Unwegere Courszs in Arts, Science, Mepicins, and Enornezrine for Men 
Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 





and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. 
spectus post free from ISTRAR. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET gag 


WEST ag ed Sustains Collage fos 1 Teachers. President: Hon. 

aA William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Treasurer : Meco’ Monte- 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary : he Arthur G. MA Fee information 
Sebolarships and Loan Fund apply to the pal, Miss Lawrence. 


T #5 ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 








spiratory use of the Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Ed b . Prevention of ption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk t. N congestion 

without need for operations. De quickly.—Mr. Axtuur 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W.1 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 ,Great Queen Street, 
Telephone; 1640 Gerrard. 


Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. “ 


























TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. © 


PRIVATE ‘SOCIAL TOURS. 


SPAIN—April 23rd. Two vacancies only. 
ITALY—May 26th. Rome, ne Florence, &c. 
jays ens 


ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. Jape 3rd. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 
TYROL—July Ist. Dol ms, scene of Italian victories. 
4 weeks, 65 gns. yo EK 
Miss Bisnor, F.R,G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, Ss. 19. 





Train de luxe. 








TCABIAN EARLY HOLIDAY. —Park ‘Hotel, ‘Keswick ; ‘June 12- 26. 
Rooms to take two or more persons, 9s. 9d. a day per person (baths and after- 
noon teas extra.) Excursions in the day, discussions in evenings. Any 

rsons attracted by such a programme are at liberty to join the party.—Apply 
Sec CRETARY, Fabian Early Holiday, Neston. Birkenhead. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Roozrs, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





UTTERMERE.—VICTORIA HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 
£3 17s. Delightful mountaineering, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
gratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 
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scribed as immeasurably superior to those possessed by the majority 
of the intellectual class. One can hardly be a judge of that class and 
of fashionable life as well. Hardman’s chief claim to remembrance 
among intellectuals is not mentioned. To him as an intimate Meredith 
addressed some of his best and gayest letters. Perhaps we may expect 
in due course another book from the author, for we think we have read 
some journalism of late from the same pen. 


THE CITY 


USINESS people are really distressed over one thing 
only in the Budget, but that happens to be the 
biggest item, viz.: the retention of the Excess 

Profits Duty. It had long ago leaked ut that some tax 
on profits was contemplat but practically everyone 
thought it would supersede the E. P. D., the abolition of 
which was, it was thought, clearly indicated by Mr. 
Chamberlain a year ago. The proposal that this duty 
should actually be increased has aroused a storm of in- 
dignation among the Government’s supporters throughout 
industry, who had made their arrangements and plans on 
the assumption that it was to be done away with, and feel 
badly let down over the matter, because what is the use, 
say these gentlemen, of supporting a Coalition if it doesn’t 
put money in your pocket. Still, the wise, experienced 
hands in the City show no perturbation, and the Govern- 
ment will no doubt do its duty. Critics of the Excess 
Profits Duty have this justification that it works out in a 
grossly unfair manner, a premium being put upon gigantic 
re-war profits whilst undertakings of recent formation 
ve to bear a heavy burden. One statement of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s in his budget speech is worth noting, as it 
shows the marvellous grasp some of our statesmen have of 
economic realities ; he said : 

Our share of the Anglo-French loan maturing in October is roughly 
£50,000,000. Let us buy it back by the sales of Saving Certificates. 
Then, instead of owing that sum to creditors in America we in this 
country shall be the holders of our own securities, and a burden of 
external liability will have become a valuable national asset. 

The British people owe fifty millions (and a bit more), and 
have to be taxed to pay interest thereon, to certain Ameri- 
cans ; when the British people owe that same sum, and have 
to be taxed to pay interest thereon, to certain British 
citizens, the debt becomes “a valuable national asset.” 
It is very stupid of the working class, which forms a con- 
siderable part of the nation, not to realise its good fortune. 
* * * 


That the London County Council Loan would be a failure 
so far as public subscriptions were concerned was a foregone 
conclusion directly the Treasury raised its rate on Treasury 
Bills from 54 to 6$ per cent. Fortunately for London, 
although unfortunately for the underwriters, the Loan was 
underwritten, and the guarantors have to take up 90 per 
cent. of the seven millions. At a discount of over 2 per 
cent. the L.C.C. 5% per cent. bonds are exceptionally 
attractive, this bringing the price to under 93. It is 
rumoured that the rise in the Treasury Bill rate, and conse- 
quently the official Bank Rate, arose through a dispute 
between the Treasury and the Bank of England, but whether 
this be correct or not, the rise seems to have had the desired 
effect, for applications for Treasury Bills are reported to 
be pouring in, whilst the flood of new issues has had a very 
sharp check. Unfortunately, this affects municipalities as 
well as promoters; but the London County Council has 
“‘ scooped the pool,” and the Treasury must be blamed for 
the way in which the underwriters were left to “‘ hold the 
baby;” Happily, it is a sound baby. I do not think that 
industrials will remain depressed for long, and investors 
bold enough to buy Royal Dutch Petroleum at £86 10s., 
Imperial Tobacco at £2 14s., and any good rubber share 
will probably live to bless the Budget. 

* * * 

A reader has written me stating that he has a considerable 
sum on deposit in both France and Belgium in francs, and 
that he has been keeping them there in the hope that the 
exchange would recover. So far from this being the case, 
of course, the exchanges have grown steadily worse, and to 
transfer the money back at present rates would involve a 
heavy loss. He inquires what is the best to be done. As I 


understand that several people find themselves in a similar 
position—as 


regards France at any rate—it may be of 
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interest to deal with the point in these notes. Obviously, 
the answer depends upon the view one takes of whether the 
French exchange is going to improve or not. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, the immediate question is how to make 
the best use of the money, and the answer is, obviously, in 
the highest class short-dated French security, which is 
Bons de la Defense Nationale 4 un an. For myself, however, 
I cannot see how the French exchange is likely to improve 
permanently for a long time to come, and I fear it will go 
worse, for even if her Allies save France from herself, 
pontionly. her economic outlook is as bad as bad can be. 

one adopts this pessimistic point of view, the question 
arises how best to deal with the amount in francs without 
absolutely cutting the loss by exchanging it at once for 
sterling at the present ruinous rate. A means of over- 
coming this is to invest the amount in francs in some good 
foreign Government bond, quoted in Paris, interest and 
capital of which are payable not only in francs, but in 
sterling, and possibly some other currency, such as Brazilian 
Government or Argentine Government Bonds or Stocks. Of 
course, the franc quotations of these Bonds bear some relation 
to the present depreciated value of the franc, but by con- 
verting francs into such Bonds the holder insures himself 
against any further depreciation; gives to his capital 
mobility, for he can at any time bring the Bonds over to this 
country, where they can be sold for sterling without being 
affected by the French rate of exchange ; and, at the same 
time, he retains the possibility of adding to his capital in 
francs in the event of the quotation of the foreign bonds 
rising in Paris. Much the same argument applies to Belgium, 
except that most people acquainted with the conditions of 
both countries hold the view that the Belgian exchange will 
recover much more quickly than the French. 

* * * 


A glance through American bankers’ circulars sometimes 
reveals strange cases of profits made during the war. A 
company that has anual a tremendous expansion of busi- 
ness from this reason is the Gillette Safety Razor Company. 
The development of the company’s business is shown by the 
following table : 


Dozen 
Razors Sold. Blades Net 

Sold. Earnings. 
1915 451,861 5,928,117 2,427,174 
1916 782,028 7,158,466 3,192,832 
1917 1,094,182 9,619,030 4,603,782 
1918 4,580,987 12,895,618 5,252,136 
1919 2,315,892 17,320,517 6,025,350 


When it is added that in 1918 the United States Govern- 
ment took 3,500,000 razors and three million dozen blades, it 
will be seen how the company has benefited by the war, and 
as a large percentage of the razors distributed to the soldiers 
will remain in use, the demand for the blades is likely to 
remain permanent. It would be very difficult to show the 
rate of dividend earned on the capital invested in this 
company, for it has been financed largely on short-dated 
Notes, and its present capital consists solely of 233,200 shares 
of no par value. The company’s earnings are stated to be at 
the rate of about $1,000,000 a month. 

* * * 

The speech of the Chairman at the meeting of Dorman 
Longand Companyisa further indication of the rate at which 
the absorption policy is being,carried out in the industry, 
the latest acquisition of the company being the Carlton Iron 
Company, Ltd., whose property includes three blast furnaces 
at Stillington, an up-to-date by-product plant, and the 
Mainsforth Colliery, near Ferryhill. That this tendency is 
not limited to the iron and steel industry is shown b 
particulars recently given regarding Crosse and Blackwell, 
Ltd., the well-known preserve manufacturers, in which it is 
stated that the company owns or controls Crosseand Black well 
(Manufacturing Company), James Keiller and Sons, Ltd., 
E. Lazenby and Sons, Ltd., Cosmelli Packing Company, Ltd., 
Robert Kellieand Sons, Ltd., Batger and Company, and Alex- 
ander Cairns and Sons. Hitherto, as in the case of Peek, 
Frean and Company, and many other big concerns whose 
names are household words, the Ordinary shares of Crosse 
and Blackwell, Ltd., have not been available to the public, 
but they are now being marketed at 23s. for the £1 share. 

A. Emit Davies. 











